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PREFACE. 


ri^HE primary condition for tho formation of a 
A. Nation is “Pride in a common Past." Dr. 
Arnold has rightly aslced: “How can the present 
yield fruit, or the future have promise, except their 
roots he £zed in the past?” Smiles lays much 
screes on this point, when he says in hk * Character,’ 
“Nations, like individuals, derive streogth and 
support from the feeling that they belong to an 
illustrious race, that they axe the heirs of their 
greatness, and ought Co be perpetuators of their 
glory. It is of momentous importance that a nation 
should have a great past to look back upon. It 
steadies Che life of the present, elevates and upholds 
it, and lightens and lifta it up by the memory of 
the great deeds, the noble suSerings, and the various 
achievemenca of the men of old.” India’s Past 
has been as glorious as, or even more glotious than, 
that of any other nation. India—Civilized Ancient 
India—may aptly be called * a cradle of great men.’ 
The naioes and memories of these great men form 
a dowry, of which the Indian Nation is aa proud aa 
other nations are of their own. In her “Qlorious 
Fast” India has displayed greatness in * every line 
of life,’ and of her great men Mrs. Annie Besant 
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h&a trolf said; 

''fi£tk«rs of India wen Haj, and hnadtede tnoK, ud 
eveiy Indiaa heart ebooU ehariah tbeoi all, tad be prond 
of then aB, tod glorp in theoi all an Indii’e chUdreo. 

Of great men the poet 

" Tbstnigh Meh eoola akae 

God itdcp^ ibowe anfieieBt of Hia light 

Fcff na in the daxk lo riae bp.'* 

Longfeliow has well-deecribad the adTantagM 
ariung from the atody of the lirea of auoh men— 
**IiT«e cd great men aU tenuad ue 
We eaa izuhe oar Uvea eahUma, 

Aiii. dapertJD^ laate behiad ua 

footfriata oa the aaoda of tuna.*' 

" Great ueo/’ aaye fimeraon, " are the oolJynum 
to clear our eyea from egotism." Burlce has rightly 
called msn» "a creature of his own making." An 
example of a noble life is necessary to a men for 
his own making. " Example is the school of man¬ 
kind, and they learn at no other." Shakespeare 
says of noble men: " For mine own part I shall be 
glad to learn of noble men." And who has not 
such a noble deeire in him? Unfortunately in 
Ancient India to record the deeds of great man with 
redundancy of particalan was not thought of much 
importance as it is now done. Hence a writer has 
to undergo much heatotioa before he undertakes 
to write the life of an Indian worthy. 
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In tli« following pages I haye tried to a few 
particulars of the life of Mahavira, one of such 
Indian Worthies, whose life has lately been brought 
to light in the Hifilorloal World after dispelling off 
the darhnees of myth and mithology which covered 
it for so many centuries. Mahavira, according to 
the Jaina tradition, was the lost of tho twenty- 
four Tirthonkaras or the deified personagee, who 
are said to hare attained hTIrvana after haring 
completely destroyed the harmaa or tlie w^rld* 
ly bonds. His name should not be confound¬ 
ed with that of HanuinSna, the Oommaoder-iu- 
chief of the Aiyon anoies of Ayodhyff, who carried 
invasion against Kffvana, the ruler of Lunktf 
(CeyIon\ under their heroic king HSma Oh&ndrs. 

It is very likely that the greatness of ldsh2vira 
may be doubted by the cri^cal readers of this book, 
for they would not find on his part the performance 
of those great deeds which they are accustomed to 
often find in the lives of great men of other countries. 
But in Ancient India—in ancient reli^us India— 
great^ress did not lie in the performance of great 
deeds, but in possessing a great mind, and Mahavira’e 
mind was great to a remarkable degree. To perform 
great deeds is undoubtedly great, but a superior 
kind of greatness lay in conquering one’s own mind 
—is subduing one’s own passions. He, who has 
Conquered hie self, has conquered all.” This is zeal 
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greatness, and ia this sense Mahavira xras really 
great. The great influence that his name aliU 
exercbea orer the minds of a large number of men 
is sn unmistakable proof of h:s greatness. Like his 
great conCemporaiy Buddha, be exercleed great 
ininenoe oret the minds of men of lua time. 
Through this influence he converted the whole of 
Northern India, and a greater part of Southern 
India, to Jainism. I have tried to give a short 
deacnp(don of this religioue conquest of India by 
Mahavira in this book, 

This book is not the result of any long cherished 
idea on my part. In the year ISOfl I had given 
a short sketch of the life of MabSvira in the Kng« 
liahJalna Gazette at the instigation of its the then 
editor, Mr. Jagmander Lell Jalni. It vros based 
upon a short Gajarati pamphlet, which itself was a 
tranalaUou of a Bengali pamphlet My friend, 
B. Cbaitan Das Jaloi, the General Secretary of the 
Jmna Young Men’s Aseociation of India, expressed 
hia de^ ef publishing it in the form of a pam¬ 
phlet, but as it was a very small artioU, he asksd 
me to make a few additions to it. He also advised 
me to consult Prof. Jia Ram, h.a., of Lahore, the 
Premdent of the said Aaeociadon, on this point, 
who very kindly pointed out to me a number of books 
on the subject, for which I am very much indebted to 
him. This book k the outcome of the reading ^ 
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thoed l30ok$. 7116 BouiceB o£ mj ioiormadoo are 
few and limited. Theee oaa l^e divided into two 
parte, the Digamhm'a and the ShvetSmhara Shae- 
trae. Tlie Aci^yae belonging to tliese two eecto 
have given d)06Tent versions of the etory of his 
life. They agree in many pointa, end wherever 
they difTar, their difference ia one of degree 
and not of kind. The only difference of kind, 
which is itrikingly a vast one, is in connecdon 
with his marriage and poatenty. Tlie ShvetSmhara 
AchSryas eay that Mah&vira was married to a beau* 
tifal, charming prinoeae, YasIiodS, led the life of a 
honeeholder for tlilvty years, and had a daughter 
AnojjS or TriyadarshanS. They further say that 
this Ih'iyadarslianS was married to Damali, a pupil 
of MahSvira, and had a daughter called SheshJvati 
or Yashovati. On the otlier hand, the Digambars 
Achiryas staunchly upheld the view that MakSvira 
was never married and led the life of a Biahmachari. 
This subject has not been investigated as yet by the 
anti^^uarians; and, as far as I know, it has not been 
determiaed which of these versions is a correct one. 
It is not my intention to enter into any disensaion in 
this book concerning these points, and hence I 
have given the two versions aa they are avoiding 
the sectarian view which eo many of us are aeons* 
tomed to take. Occasionaly lhave taken the liber¬ 
ty of making a few comments in certain places. 
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1 &tQ afraid tLeae commauts and the interpretatiooe 
which I have put on certain portions of the etor 7 » 
are likely to be disliked by those coasei'vatiye readers 
asLODgat us, who think that no critioisin ought to be 
made on religious writinga and wbo are opposed 
tofree^thinking in religiona matters. They would 
not perhaps like my having rejected certain per¬ 
sons of the traditions given by our AchSryas as 
mythical or legendary. They would perhaps call it 
a disobedience on iny part of the woixl o£ Sarvagya; 
but they should know that in oriental writings 
History has always been interpolated with myth, 
and it is by bringing these writings under criticism 
and free investigation that the ' accumulated froth 
of myths and miracUa' is removed from true His¬ 
tory. The modeim age is one of free>thinkiug and 
criticism, It is by calling into question the reality 
of every tradition that truth ia established. This 
same spirit baa been followed in the following 
pages, and those, who are opposed to this spirit, 
should content themselves wltli whatever they learn 
from those who are of their way of thinking. It ia 
for the men of modern light and spirit that th^ 
pagee are written. 

At the end of the book I have given the Sanscrit 
terms used in this book in Nagri characters. This 
will help the readers in correctly pronounoing them, 
hly original objeot was to make it a sort of Glossary 
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of TecLnioalkies by adding a abort eipUoatoiy 
note to eacli word, but to do so was beyond tbo 
scope of tbifi book. Hficce 1 liave dropped the idea 
of it 

It will not be out of place to make a few reonarks 
on the differont aourcee of my information, Almost 
every Jaina Sliaetra eontaina something about 
Mahavira, but it ia impossible to refer them, all in 
tbia aliort biography, I ebaU, therefore, content 
myself with a few remavlcs on the Kalpa^eutra 
and the Mahavira Purana, which exclusively 
deacribe His career. The former is a Slivetambara 
work in the Prakrit language,* Its composition is 
attributed to Shree Bhadrababu Swami who is said 
to have lived from b. a 433 to 357, f It is still 
open to doubt whether this Bbadrabahu is the 
same who is spoken of in the Digainbara Shaatrsa as 
Bhadrabsliu 1, and who is said to have attained bis 
salvation 162 yetua after Mahavira, t.e., in n. c. 
365, There is one more Bhadrabsliu spoken o£ in 
the Digambara Sliaatrss as Bhadrababu 11, and 
said to have held the pontifical chair from a, n 
134 to 157. Evidently this Bhadrabaha II of the Bi- 
gambaras cannot have been the author of JCalpa- 

* 1 have Musalted wlj tbe translatdon of tbU work by 
Frofecsop JMobi lo tbo Facped Bookt of tbe Sast, for vUok I 
ua very mnoli indebted to hlD, 

t "4k tnrwjit «ilt 

II" if?r ’Tftkic i 
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sntra. Thus we bfer that either Bhadrahahu I of 
the Digamharaa or aome other Bhadarhahu who 
liTed in the 4th centuiy b. o., must have been the 
first biographer of Mahavira. Thus we see that 
this biography ia a very old one, written about 
some 150 yeara after the salvation of Mahavira, 
and hence it is a more reliable eoiivce of our 
uifoiinsUon than any other.* Bbadrahaliu is said 
to have been the author of Sainudriha Sbaetra, 
Teertlia-yatra Prabandha, Bbadrabahu fjamhitaaud 
Uvasaggaha^eutra. According to the Shvetambara 
writings it was under him that the I'lnvas were 
reduced to wiuting for the first time. Ho lived 
45 years as a householder, 17 years as a Yogee, 
14 yeara as a chief pontiff, and in all 76 years. 

Among the Bigambaras the Mahavira Purana is 
more known than any other hlograpliy of Mahavira. 
It is a Hindi epic poem written by a certun Kaval 
Sahu of Khatolapura in Bundelkhand in the reign 
of King Chatresala in Sambat 1825. This, too, like 
the Kalpasutra, is more like an epio poem or a 
romance than a historical work, its author often 
indnlging in the mythical descriptions of thelndrae, 
Indrania, gods, goddeesee and their abodes. The 
author's mind is more of a poetical than that of 

* ?rot«wor Jftcobl fljidB tb4ltii« blograpbr of MfibsTir* {ivoo 
in the Eft]p4-«Qtr*» ig only no Adojrtvbcon frm glr«n In the 
Achnnsga Snlr* wUob ie ocoh older the former worlc. 
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htBtOTic&l tdndecc^. He speaks o£ kimself as a 
translator lat^xer than tbe roal author of the hook. 
Aoooiding to him the story of Mahavira was first 
told to King Shreulka by GautemA Indrabhuti. It 
was reduced to wrl^ng by Shxee Sakai Kirti Muniraj. 
He wrote it in Sauskrit and the author translated it 
in Bhasha. I have consulted all the Fattavalis 
publiaUedfrom to time in the Indian Antiquary, 
hut I did not find any mention of Sakai Kirti as the 
hiograpber of Lord Mahavira. However, Dr. Bhan- 
darkar tells us of a certain Sakai Kirti in his report 
on tlie search for Sanskrit Manuscripts. He givss 
an analysis of his work, Tattvarthsdipika, but he 
dose not say anytliing as to hia having written a life 
of Mahavira. 

These are in short, the sources of my information 
on which I have based the present sketch. I am 
very much indebted to all theee authors consulted, 
specially to Professor Jacohi for his translations of 
the Jaina Sutras in the eacred Books oi the East, 
and to Dr. Hoernle for his notes in the Uvasag- 
dasao. 

I have ^so to offer my hearty thanks to Mr. 
Jagmandar Lall Jaini, k.*., for his having Bubscrih- 
ed an introdnction at my request and having 
made certain corrections in the book. I am also 
thankful to Pandit Ram Lai of Kiaadwa, and 
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Baljus Jsinsndra Keshore and Kirori Oliand oi 
AiraK for their having made certain euggeatlon in 
connection with thia hook and lastly to B. Sorendra 
Nath Ghoae of Allahahad for hia having gone 
throngh the proof aheets of this hook while it was 
in press. 


InIK)BE, 

ISth StpUmber, 2907. 
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INTRODUCTION- 

The autitor of this little biography of Lord 
Mahaviia has ael?ed me to mite a few words by 
* way of introduction. I comply with my friend’s 
wish with a little diffidence. Reconstruction of the 
past is a very difficult thing and eepecially of the 
deeds and thonghte of an individual, the facte of 
whose life are enclosed by a very dense veil of 
traditions and distortions due to zealous admiration 
and uncxitical devotion of millions of men and 
women for so many as twenty-five centuries. But 
this very devotion, however nncritioal, by its pas¬ 
sionateness lends an unfading charm and import¬ 
ance to the object of the present sketch. It proves 
to demonstration that the tradition has not gathered 
round s false unreality, but that it encloess o very 
solid core of truth and light. If thoie 36 one thing 
more than another that distinguishes the present 
age, it is its spirit of fiesdom in thought, belief and 
action- Its first result is the bringing of every ob¬ 
ject, howsoever old and sacred, under the full, un¬ 
sparing light of criticism and free investigation. 
It is this spirit that the following pages are 
written ; and this brief proem is also attempted in 
the same mental attitude. 

That Mahavira was one of the greatest men of 
his, or any other age, goes without saying. The 
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enormoua iDfliidocd Oiat his Tery nama etill ezdrclsea 
upos. a oonsidevable portion of humanity puts ihia 
fact beyond tbe leaac donbt. WitU Baddha, hla 
great ooDtemporary, with Cliriat and MaliomaC that 
flourialied centnaries after him in Syria and Arabia, 
and many other great roligioua reformers of the 
t^rld, he holds a snre niche in the gallery of the 
Gi‘eat Immortala. My preaent purpose ie neither 
to eaatahlieh his greatneea—a superAnous task, nor 
to descant npon the details of liie noble tlieological 
and other dootrinea—to do Tvhich is oat of place; 
but to briefly indicate the ^ay in vhich the present 
may prao^oaUy take a leaf out of the hook of the 
past, aud ve, by imitating the principles [not the 
details many of which we do not know) of Maha* 
vira’a life, ‘may make our lives sublime.' The 
eternal sun of his great example is shining over all 
of us ; and iiow much we benefit by it obvioualy 
depends upon our individual mental, moral and 
spiritual evolution and necessities. The light and 
glcrv of this hero is enveloping the Barth and how 
we partake of its bliss will entirely depend upon 
how the souls of each one of us sends 

“ A ew«et eod potent vcloe, of iu own birth, 

Of ell ewest eonadt the Ufe e&d element.*’ 

Cue great lesson of Jainism should never be 
forgotten, that we are what we have made us and 
that our future Is to be made by us now. This 
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cardiQaldodrin&ofselMielp iovolvea the percep¬ 
tion of the greet reeponahUity of life. ie a 
serious affair; and although its visible duration in 
time is but three or four scoi^es of yeare, its con- 
• tinuity before birth and after death mahes it a 
giend, though a mystic and puzr.ling, affair. The 
doctrines of Mabaviro help us in the solution of this 
pre-natal and poet mortem mystery; and his hfe 
shows ue t)ie line of succeaa in tho present. We 
are ooncerned here only with the last. 

The first principle that underran the life of 
Malmvira seems to have been hit irrfpnmbU dmrt 
to tho oauM of 0%ii\gt, of all By study, 

observation, steady thinking and tavof, which in 
the India of ihose days was an essential part of the 
Die of a true scholar,—his inquiries led him to an 
entire satisfaction of )xia desire. He atuined Nir¬ 
vana. The pursuit of kaowledgo is a very lonely 
road, and doubts and dejections of various kinds 
beset it at every step. But the brave heart and 
keen eye of our last Lord overoame all, and he 
reached the eternal fields of light and learning. All 
the meaningleaa euperetitions and customs, tc which 
the Jwnas bow in the unwonted company of other 
seotious of the Indian people, would fade away in 
a generation’s time, if even fifty per cent- of the 
professed Jainaa were to understand their true 
relation to the outward world and the purpose of 
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theix sojourn in it. Indeed it has struck me 
at times as a futile though fascinating specuUUon, 
hov Lord Mahsvira would have lived his life in 
this age, in accordance with hie own teaching of 
respect for place, time and occasion C%w, ww, Wff). 
Anyhow the lesson ia clear. Steady purfuit of know¬ 
ledge through hooke <vr\d penonal ohearpatior and 
meditation (which does not menu a verbal clianting 
fhv sd, while the eyes are gaaing into 
vacancy, and tlie mind is busily scheming the next 
investmeut of your tiiousands in Bombay cotton or 
Calcutta silver). 

Another point ia lord Mahavirs’a broad-minded^ 
neet. That he started a movement wliioh embraced 
persons of all castes and creeds and of all degress 
of civilisstioo in that hosry past, very amply attests 
the breadth of view, with which he conceived Jain¬ 
ism. Jainism was never nreant to be the noitow 
or exolueive thing that it appsara to have become 
now. 2jng8, warriors, Queens, Brahmanas, 8udrss, 
the sburlgines (who most probably are symboUsed 
by the beasts and birds that attended the Samava- 
aaran of Lord Mahavii’a) all profited by his teach- 
inge. Like Buddhism in its first centuries, it also 
took up the cause of the masses who were being 
demoralised and tyrannised by the exclusive, privi¬ 
leged and infiuential pneetly classes. But it ia 
ourious that Jainism itself has become priest-ndden 
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and ignorance-flooded in the immediate peat. Aa 
interminable mass of rites and ceremoniee has re> 
placed its pristine simplicity, and minor details of 
eating before sunset aod drinking strained water 
and conducting big rath-yatra prooesaions, and 
fighting big oommunai cases gave all bnt made 
peoplo forget tliat behind these comparatively ua* 
important details there ii« a wealth of principles 
of cosmopolitan application. To defend the above 
praotioes by saying that these tlungs are good for 
the mosses, is to assume these latter to be far, far 
behind their times and unable to understand the 
right road to their salvation. More libei'alism of a 
true stomp, namely, that ItAffvsZwm to?tteh loilf inntt 
upon tki great ^nd fruitful prineipLet of Jainum, 
as distinguished hum its minor prsctioea, is badly 
needed by our oommunity; and if a study of the 
life of Mahavira does oot inspire ua with it, my 
idea is, the fault is iu us. 

A third lesson tbst this life teaches us is a 
rsodittfifs for change. A conservative spirit is 
more prevalent all over the world than it seeiod. 
Oui actions change sooner than osr ideas. This is 
why we still in nsms adore the teachings of our 
TirthankaraB, while in fact we all know how far 
our actions run from these teachings. Bat the 
Jainas, along with other Indiana, seem to have for> 
gotten that too ri^d conservatism is a sign of decay 
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dod ultimate rai&, and that chan^a ia art essential 
condition of progress. My chief hope for the Jaina 
cause U that I observe even the most staunch oppo- 
sers of English education and of those who have 
received it, are themeelves obviously succumbing to 
its siren charms. But my regret is only this. We 
are moving too slowly; and because we have, in 
theory, determined not to change, we 01*0 walking 
with large logs of prejudices that wo put before us 
at every step. It is laiher a curious niethoil of 
walking. The work of reform is donbled in difficulty, 
Before we can take our friends another step with 
us, the log that they have put before them has to be 
removed first- Whatever our merits, the readiness 
to see stern facts in the face is not the most marked 
of them. But it was otherwise with Mahavira. He 
saw at once that the followers of Lord Parevanath,' 
had fallen off fi'om the high standard that was ex¬ 
pected of them; and that if they were let alone, 
things would not impiove. He thereupon added the 
vow of nakedness to the four great vows of Parsva* 
nath and otherwise made the rules of conduct for 
Jaina ascetics harder. The times demanded strin¬ 
gency and he adopted it The tendency of our 
times is slightly different. They, too, demand purity 
and strength in social and religious affairs, hvi not 
<jlong oeeetie Unet. Our asceticism is to be of a 
different ^e. We are not to leave temptations 
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and distractions behind us to prey upon our weaker 
brethren and sisters in the towns, we have to stay 
and £gbt and destroy, at least weaken these foes of 
humanity. This involves contact with hundreds of 
people sot of our way of thiskisg and feeling, and 
we must, therefore, be prepared to bare not a few 
of our angularities, that we may be apt to consider 
to be distiuotive marks of Junism, rubbed oS in 
our work of social and religious reform. 

A fourth point, which perhaps could be given 
the first place, is the fnedom that lilahavirit 
gave to xcom^ru In theory Jainism never denied 
equality of spiritual rights to women. (Except that 
the Digamhara Jaina women cannot go to f^irvana !} 
In practice they have been put down lower than 
men, as a matter of course. But what is more im¬ 
portant is that they have been given very few, if 
any, ebances of cultivating their minde and bodies. 
It is one of the meet scandalous features of our com¬ 
munity and cannot be remedied too soon. Move¬ 
ments for dispelling the ignorance of our ladies are 
abeady afoot in the north and south of India, and 
the duty of the true followers of our last Lord is to 
make these movements® a glorious success. We 

■ or eoiuM 1 mefta the Fem^e Sdocetifin Department of tbe 
Jaina Too&g Men’s AssocUtloa of India; and the ladies’ 'worlc 
organiaed b; the Sonthero Mahratta Jaisa Sabba, under the 
guldaooe of Mr. A. B. Latthe. 
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silould not fear that edxicatiou and knowledge of 
rights will make onr women disobedient or ‘nn- 
aexed * or immoral These feliacies ha^e been ex¬ 
ploded over and over ag^n, and I shall only add 
that we must look to the very great gain that we 
will hare by the excellent early training that edu¬ 
cated mothers will give to Jaina children and more 
oultDjed and enjoyable home life than is found in 
Jaina families now. 

A fifth point should appeal to tlioee of the 
younger spirits who wish to rise liigher and liigher 
80 that the crown of fame roay rest on their lieads. 
To such the life of our last Leader teaches the great 
lesson of a devoted pursuit of one central ideal of 
life. I do cot know if thme is a more painful or 
sinful life than a purpoeelees existence. Hundreds 
of our young men have noble aspirations but their 
ambitions are thick-sighted.” This blindness to a 
central purpose of life causes many a noble wreck; 
and an honest attempt must be made to remove it. 
But in many cases the object of life can he seen 
with a little exertion, and there the beholder must 
know that having seen he is to follow. Our Lord 
Mahavira saw the light and followed it to Nirvana. 
That, ae the Shastras say, carmot be attained now, 
unleee we are horn in the Yidehae, but still by 
pursuing one great ideal we may be nearer &e 
goal, and who knows but that a strenuous and 
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industrious life in pursuit of Truth, may yet lead a 
fortuuat© soul to that land ol bliss, where the 
Keralins still flourish and where man oan still 
attain eternal freedonx from Kannas ? 

In the end 1 must say that it is impossible to 
draw all, even the most important lessons from Loini 
Mahavira's life, It is all golden ; and its richness 
is inexhaustible. To my mind the five points given 
above seemed to be of special application to the 
present needs of the community and I have given 
them. For the rest 1 must again say that it is 
a question of individual tastes and capacity of 
mind and soul. There is our Lord’s plenty and let 
everyone take away as much of it as he can or 
desires to. 

LoHDOir: ) 

> J. L. Jaihi, 

SepUmher, 1906. } 
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LORD MAHAVIRA. 

CHAPTER I. 

Introdxactory remarks, and tHe iii 8 toticit 7 
of Mahavirs, 

hint patent fact tliat every man, in order to 
leave some eubelanilal work aft®* his short worldly 
career, should have some ideal of bis own ^ aud in 
accordance with this prijicipJe tlie Jainas regard 
Nirvana, or the perfection of soul, os the only 
ideal oi human life. Nirvana, as explained in 
the Jaina Philosophy, is the goal of a man’s life, at 
which ©very man should aim, aud which is attained 
rarely and with difficult. It is ‘what gods and 
angels and men are struggling to attain in repeat¬ 
ed births’, What every man should aim at is the 
achievement of a truly noble life, and imitation of 
the greatest men of the world secures this to a large 
extent. “ Nothing is more important,” ssys Blaclde, 
‘‘towards the achievement of a noble life than an 
im elation well-decorated with heroic pictures; in 
other words, there is no surer method of becoming 
good and great than an early familiarity with the 
lives of good and great men. No sermon is so effeo- 
tivs as the ©sample of a great man. Her© we see 
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the thing done befoi© •os,—actually done,—a thing 
of which we were uob even dwaming, and the voice 
speaks forth to us with a potency like the voice of 
many waters, ‘ Qo thou and do likewise.’ Let us, 
therefor e, luni out imsginsUou into great pictUJ.'O 
galleries of the heroic souU o£ the glorious paat, and 
fix our ideal upon one of them." The Holy books 
of the Jainas abound in examples of auoh heroic 
semis; hut tliere are twenty-four stare shining above 
ah, who go by the name of the Tirthankaras or the 
Arhatas; and In this book an attempt has been made 
to femiliarise the reader with an account of the 
wordly career of Lord Mahavira, the last of them. 

The noble appellation, Arhat, is applied to a soul, 
who has a perfect knowledge oi ail thinge, who has 
conqueretl the wordly passions; who is worshipped 
by all i who has preached the truth; and who is 
himself the Supreme Being in his perfect state.* 
VardhamSna, or Mahavira, as he was commonly 
known, waa the Uet ox the twenty-fourth of these 
Arhatae. 

For a long time Mahavira was looked upon as 
a 80 X 1 of mythical personage, brought into saored 
exiat«nce by Ae imagina^on of some seceders from 
or opponents of Boddbist faith on the analogy of its 
well-known founder, Gautama, until 1884, when 


* « IPov futber nplftnsktaon of tblft Mm see Dr* Boenile's 
tnnsJiitioa of tbe Onsegdeno, p. US, a. STS. 
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that Garman schol&r of wide news and cau^ous 
judgment, Professor Hermann Jacobi, after i‘emov* 
ing the accnmulated froth of myths and roiracles, 
and sceptic miareprcseutation of the Jaiua Grantbae 
with which the early life of Mahavira was covered 
and ffhich had led M. Barth to call into queatioa 
the intrinsic value of Hie tradition, came to the con* 
clueion that' enough is known of him. to invalidate 
the euspioioo. that he is a sort of mystical person, 
invented or set up by a younger sect some centuries 
after the pretended age of their assumed fbander'. 
During the last twenty years much more is known 
about him; and a careful study of the Pali and 
the Prakrit works of the Jainas and the Buddhist 
writers has established the historicity of Mahavira 
as an universal truth. 

^Vhat chiefly led the scholars to suspect hie his¬ 
toricity for so long a time were the different nanxee 
hy which he is known in different works. Thus in 
Digarobam Shaetras, besides Mahavira, he is also 
called YardhamSDa, Vira, Sanmati, Ativira. ^ 
8 hvetamhara Jaina works like the Kalpa-sutra, the 
Ach§raDgs>8utra, the Uttaradhyayana, the Sutra* 
Kratanga, and other works, he is spoken of as a 
Gnatriputva. They farther tell va that he wae * 
called Vardharaana,® because ‘ from the moment 

* I. e. * The increselog ooe' aad oot the laoreMer as ie 
expected. 
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the hoj bad been begotten, the silver and gold, 
the intensity of liberality and the popularity ol his 
parents had increased.' “ Nor are we by any 
means, " says Professor Jacobi, “ forced to rely on 
the tradition of the Jainas only, since for some par¬ 
ticulars wo have the testimony of the Buddhists also 
in whose wrings Mahavira is mentioned nnder his 
well-known name Nataputta, aa tlie liead of the 
Niganthas or Jain a monks, and a rival of Buddha." 
Ihere is no difference between Nataputta and 
Gnltiiputra by which the Shvetambara Shastiaa 
call him except that the former comes from Prakrit 
and the latter from Sanscrit He was so colled 
because he belonged to that clan of the Kshatriyas 
who wore Ismown as the Gsatrikas. In Buddhist 
works these Gnatrikas are known as the Narikas.^ 
Thus we see that he is somotimes named after his 
coimtry, sometimes after his Gotra, sometimes after 
his birth place, and sometimes after his mcritorions 
qualities. It was this variety of names which Ie<l 
to the confusion, but it has been now removed and 
Mahavira has been recognised as a historical reli¬ 
gious and spiritual hero who lived and preached in 
the sixth century B.a 


* SeeSMred Books of tbe E&at, vol. ZXn, p x, footnote. 


CHAPTER IT- 

Source of iniormation—mytJioIogical storidd. 

It lias ‘been stated in the last cliapter tlxat the 
greater part oftlie life of Mahavira aa described in 
the Jairxa Grantlias is imbued with myths which 
mar the real value of thoso works, Some of these 
mytlw are rathei* curio ws, and a few of them are 
given below as typical of the vosi. 

The first of them relates to his previous births. 
The Mahavira Purana* gives a long and a cum¬ 
brous list of his innumorabU pievioue births with a 
detailed description of some of them. The value of 
this description is incomprebensible unless it be 
only to illustrate the Karma philosophy of tbe 
•Twnas, or it only shows tlie hitter hatred of Jaina 
writers towards Brahmans. He is said to have 
existed even before Swsmi Adinatb. He bad the 
fortune of being tbe son of Bharata Chakravartx and 
grandson of Swami Adinatb. This made him proud. 
Thicugh pride he began to preach falsehood, and 
consequently had to undergo several existences. 
This myth shows how one is rewarded for the 
good or the bad acts of his previous births. It 
may be only to ^ki<8 end that this myth has been 


• SeePre£B0«. 
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connected 'with the life of eo great a personage as 
Mahaviia. The Ealpa-eutra* ou the other hand, 
says nothing sbonC this. It only asserts that Maha- 
Tirs, leaving his long and happy divine life, only 
for the goc*d of the wmld and the attainment of 
Nirvana, came to this world as a TirthaJikam, des¬ 
cending from the great VimSns»t the all-vioCorious 
and all'proepeione Pushpottara, to take the form of 
an embryo in the womb of his mother. Both the 
above quoted Granthas state the date of his enter¬ 
ing the womb of his mother as the sbeth day of the 
latter half of iUL£dba. 

The second myth of the transfer of embryo is 
also connected with this. It rons thus both in the 
Acharanga-sutra and the Kaipa-sntra. “ Here, 
forsooth, in the continent of Jambudvipa, in Bha- 
ratvarsha, in the southern part of it, in the south¬ 
ern Brahmanical part of the place Kuudapura, be 
took the form of an embryo in the womb of Deva- 
nanda, of the Jalandharayana Gotra, wife of the 
Brahman a Rishabhadatta, of the Gotra of Ko- 
dala.. 

“ Then in the third month of the rainy season, 
the fifth fortnight, the dark ffortnight) of Aewina, 
on its thirteenth day, while the moon was in con¬ 
junction with Uttarapl^lguni, after the lapse of 

■See PrefMe. 

t Vbj&naa are palaoea of gods. 
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eighty'two d&ys, on the third day current, 

tie compafisionate god (Indra) redacting ou wlat 
was the established castom (with regard to the birth 
oi the Tirthankaras), reinoved the embryo from the 
eouthem Bi^ahmanical part of the place Kuudapnra 
to the nortliem Kehatiiya part of the same place, 
rejecting the unclean matter, lodged the fcetua in 
tlie womb ot TriaaU of the Vasisbtha Goua, wife 
of the ICshatiiya Sidiiartha, of the Kasliyapa gotra, 
of the clan of Gnatris, and lodged the fcetiis of the 
K^hfttiiyani Trisala in the womb of Devananda, of 
the Jalandharayana gotra, . 

In connection with this story X’rofesaor Jacobi 
remarks 

“ This legend ia rejected as absurd by tlie Dig- 
^baras, hut tlie Shvetambaras staunchly uphold 
its truth. As it U found in the Akaiauga, the 
Kalpsksutro, and many other books, it cannot be 
doubted that it is very old. Howem*, it is not at 
all clear ioi* what reason so abssrd a legend could 
have been invented and hare gained oarrenuy. 
Yet I may be allowed to offer my opinion on this 
dark point I assume that Siddhaztha had two 
wives, the Brahman i Beranaoda, the real mother 
of Mahavira, and the Sshatriyani Trleala ; for the 
name of the alleged husband of the former, uta. 
Biehabhadatta, cannot be very old, because its 
Prakrit form would in that esse probably be 
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UsabWinna instead of UsabhadatU. Besides^ tbe 
name is sncK as conid be given to a Jaina onl 7 , not 
to a Brahtnana I, therefore, make no donbt that 
Kishabiisdatta Ixae been invented by the Jainaa in 
order to provide Devananda with another husband, 
Kow SIddhartha was connected persons of 
high rank and great infloeoce through his marriage 
with Trisala. It was, z}ierefore> probably tb)Ught 
more profitable to give out that Mahavira was the 
son, and not merely the stepson of Trisala, for this 
reason, that he should be entitled to the patronage 
of her relationa This story could all the more 
easily have gained credence as Mahavira’s parente 
were dea<l many years when he came forwaid as a 
prophet But as the real state of things could not 
totally have been erased from the memory of the 
people, the story of the transfer of embryos was 
invented. The latter idea was not an original 
concepdon of the Jainss, but it was evidently 
borrowed bxtxa the Poranic story of the transfer of 
embryo of Krishna from the womb of Devaki to 

that of Rohini.” 

Now it is certain that this legend ie the inven> 
don of the andior of the Kalpa^ntra, bnt the 
assumption made by Jacobi to give an explanation 
of it doea not seem to be founded upon sound reason, 
To assume that Siddhartha had two wives, a Brah- 
mani and a Kshatriyani, and to say that Mahavixa 
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wag the eon of the former U itself incorrect; for o 
Bi’ahmana girl was not allowed to marry a Kshntiiye 
Jaina. If it had been so» tlie Jalna law-givers, who 
have so closely followed the cairier of Maliavira 
in giving social laws, ^vonld not have prohibited 
intennaniage between a Brahman a girl and a 
triya boy. On the other hand, Maliavira Parana 
cbarly eayu that Maliavira was the boh of Trisala. 
If, liowevor, I am allowed to offoi* my opinion, I 
will attribate the invention o£ this legend to die 
bitter liatrod of the Bitilimanas by the Jainos of those 
times and to the pieference that the Kebatriyas were 
given over tlie Biahmanas by tlie Jaina Ach&yas. 
We have tlie testimony of a tradition also. It mua 
thus :~**BhadrabSliu,® the auUior of the Kalpa- 
sutrae, and his brother Varabamihita, tlie author 
of BrihatrsamhitS, wore living togetlier in the omirt 
of the king Bhnivaaeim of Gujrat Both of them 
were great astrologers. On the birth of a child the 
king consvdted Vsrihamihiitb os to the age oC tlie 
child, and ou learning from him that it would live 
for a long time, he held a Darbar in order to 
celebrate the birth of his child. On seeing that 
Bhodrabohu was not present in the assembly of his 
courtiers, he called him and asked to explain the 
cause of his absence. Bhadrabahu told that he did 


* Sm Pretaoe. 
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not like to rejoice for he shall aooa hare to lanient 
the death of the child after ten days. The king, 
being reiy mach annoyed with this une^:pected 
reply, sent him to jail, hut after ten days the 
king loethte child, and adtturing the foresight of 
Bbadrabahu, not only liberated him, but gave him a 
seat near hie throne, and turned out i^arahainihira.^* 
How far this tradidon is true canimt be etud, 
hut it shows that Bhadiabahu and Varabamihira 
were not on good terme and one hateil the religion 
of the other. Now can it not be that Bhodrahahu, 
out of his Itetred for the Brahmanas, might have 
invented this story of the tiasfer of embryos? 
Whatever it may be, it can be safely asserted on 
the authority of Mabavira Parana that Mahavira was 
the son of Trisala and not of Bevanauda as Professor 
Jacobi has As to hie aeeumption that 

the story was borrowed from the Puranic story of the 
transfer of the embryos of Krishna from the womb 
of Deraki to that of Rohini, It cannot be said 
whether it were the Jainas or the Brahmanas who 
borrowed it from the other. 

Another myth is that of the sixteen dreams. 
It is stated that the mother of Mahavira liks tlioee 
of every Tirthankara saw sixteen dreams on the ni^t 
on which Mahavira is believed to have entered 
. the womb of his mother. These dreams were 
1. A fine, enormous elephant, posseeaing all 
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lucky marks, -witli strong tlugha and four migkty 
tuflks. This was supposed to forstsU the birth of a 
Tirtbankara. 

2. A tame, lucky bull, of a whiter hue than that 
of the mass of petals of the white lotus illumining 
all around by the difiosiou of a glory of light. This 
was supposed to foretell the birth of a great reli¬ 
gious preacher. 

3. A Ixaadsoine, handsomely shaped, playful 
lion, jumping from the sky to\mds her face. This 
was supposed to foretell the birth of a child who will 
be a destroyer of Ha koimoa (the enemies) and a 
possessor of limitless Vserya. 

4. Shree, or Lakehmi, the goddess of wealth, of 
famous beauty, with the face of tbe full moon, on 
the top of Mount Himavat, reposing on a lotus in 
the lotus-lake, anointed with the water from the 
strong and large tnmke of the guardian elephants. 
This was helisTed to indicate that the child will be 
an anointed king. 

5. A garland charmingly interwoven with fresh 
Maadara fiowers coming down from the firmament, 
This meant that the body of the child will be a 
fragrant one. 

6. The bright sun radiating his golden rays in 
all directions and shedding his lustre all round 
Mount M@ru. This indicated that the child will he 
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a dispeller of the of darkfieee which is the 
syrnhol of igriorance. 

7. The oow-milh-white foil moon, the lover of 
Xtohini, rising in the heavens and rai^g the waters 
of the ocean below. This portended the birth o! a 
great religions preacher. 

8. Two hahee, v^ch meant that the child will 
he a happ 7 one. 

9. Two golden and costly vases, fUled with pure 
water and indicating the birth of a child who will 
be constantly immerBed in ^iritual meditation. 

10. A great lotas lake adorned with water lilies 
round which the black bees and the mad drones 
were horering. This was supposed to foretell that 
the body of the cbild will poesees all the marks ol 
a perfect being. 

11. The milk-ocean, white like the breast of 
Laksluni, indicating that the ehUd will be a 
Serelin. 

12. A costly throne of dismonds and rubies 
which meant that the irill be a master of the 
three Ickat. 

IS. An escellent celestial abode shining like 
the disk of the morning ann. 

14. The great king of the gods residing below 
this earth. 

15. An enormous heap jewels resembling 
Mbnnt Mem and iUaminating even the sphere of 
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the sky. This was supposed to foretell the birth 
of a child who will be a pcasessor of right know¬ 
ledge, right intuition and ri^t conduct 

16. A great fire led with much shining and 
honey^loured ghee and in tehement motion. 

The Kalpsrsutra says that a large meeting was 
convened by the king on tliis occaaou, and learned 
men were asked to interpret the dreams. But from 
Mahavira Puraua we learn that in the morning the 
queen herself came to the coundl of the king with 
all her maids. The king affectionately asked her 
to take her seat near him on the throne; and then 
he himself interpreted the dieama. 

TVom these mythical descriptions we proceed to 
real facts in the life of our Lord Mahavira whose 
ideal and enblime life is to be written, as far as 
possible, in the life of each individual. 



CHAPTEB m. 

Pikmily—rtUtioas—birth. 

Si<)dhariha, the father of MahaTira, also Icoowo 
ae SreTamfia and Jaaamsa ia Sbyetambara 
Grauthas, was a Kshatriya ruler of a place called 
Kundalpura sicoated in that part of Korchern India 
which was called Payan in yery ancient Umes and 
'^deha or Uagadba in later times. He belonged 
to the clan of Gnatrikas who are al so known aa 
NaCikaa in the Bnddhiat works, and who were a 
powerf u l clan in ancient Many of the 

roling dynasties of Latar tin>Ao are said to have 
sprung from this clan, and eyen the rnling chiefs of 
these times, who were also related to him throagh 
hie wife, belonged to this dan. It is why Mahavira 
has been very often called Gnatripotraor Hatapntta 
in the Buddhist works. The IHgambaraa flap call 
him a Haribansi and even a NathbanaL As to 
his gotra it is asserted cm both hands that he was a 
Hashyapa. In Buddhist works his gotra is con* 
founded with that of his pupil SudharznScharya 
and is, therefore, said to be Agnivaishayana. The 
description of the magaificence of his palace, the 
ceremonions rejoicings with which the birth of 
Mahavira was celebrated and the grandeur and 
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pomp of his court, make us beliere that Siddhartha 
was a powerful monarch of hifi time and his metro¬ 
polis, Kundalpups, a Hg populous city, but western 
Scholars Uke Professor Jacobi call it 'a mispepreBen- 
tatioa oF the raaiter in oremtiog the real sWte of 
things/ According to him Kondelpiaa or Kun- 
daggSma (KundagrSma) is the aiiue as the Ko^- 
ggama of the Buddhists, where Buddha had sojourn¬ 
ed and was risited by the famous courtezan Aiuba- 
pali. He calls it a halting place of caraTOns, an. 
insignificant place and an outlying Tillage and a 
suburb of Vaisili. the capital of Videha.* Conse¬ 
quently, Siddhartha was only a petty chief, abarou, 
no king, nor even the head of his clan, but only a 
land-owner and exercised only the degree of autho¬ 
rity which in the East as\ially falls to the share of 
one belon^ng to the recognised aristocracy of the 
country- “ Tor,” eaya he, “ he is frequently called 
merely Kshatriya -his wife Trisala is, bo far as I 
remember, never styled Devi, queen, but always 
Kshacriysui Whenever the Qnatrika Kahatriyas are 

mentioiied, they are never epoken of ae Siddhartha’s 
Samantas or dependents, but are treated as his 
equal.” Now, we cam say that it is this slip of 
memory which makes him disregard Siddhartha’s 
to a powerf q 1 monarchy ; for we know that 
■ jn Kaadsloart ii miA U> b» s Irig city 

flarroiLDd«d b; ft wall fteS ft dJUh. 
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hie vife is frequently styled Devi bx die Digamliai'a 
Grnnthas, and Biddhardm is sdlcl to be a wise, 
virtuous, industrious, and a powerful king. More¬ 
over, Clietaka, ibe powerful king of VideLe, would 
not condescend to msiry his daughter or sister, 
aa the case roay be, Trisala, to Siddhnrtlin, a mere 
lan(i>owner, as Profeesor Jacobi supposes him to 
be, this being against the popular custom among 
the Kshatriyoe of those times. Siddhartlia, too, 
would not give his choice to such a match. Neither 
it was a iove-matcli. AH tlieso remarks go to show 
that, Siddhartlia, if not a poweifnl monaich, exer- 
(Msed, at least, a kingly authority equal, if not moae, 
to that of Chetaka. 

Anyhow this seems to be undeniable that Maha- 
vira’s father was a king and a ruler, no matter how 
far his lule and power extended. 

As to the birth place of Mahavira, it is probable 
but not certain, oa Dr. Hoernlc suggests,® that tbe 
Jaiua tradition, which repi*esents Kundaipuva as a 
large town, may be coirect, inasmuch as Kundal- 
pura is taken as equivalent to Vesali (Sanscrit 
Vaishali), Me puts his birth place at Kolla#^ 
another suburb of Vesali, of which the Natha or 
Naya (Gaatri ?) Kshatriyas were the chief inhabi¬ 
tants, and after whom Mahavira is called a Natha- 


* See Eoemle’s TTvasagdesw, p. 4, n. 8. 
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Ijansi or a Naya KuJm. Ho sapposes that the city 
oommooly called Veeali occupied a very extended 
area, which included within its circuit, (at the tiro© of 
Hwen Theang) of about 12 miles, {ee© Ounningham's 
AxchceologicU Reports, Vol. I, p. 56), besides Veaali 
proper (uow Beearh), several other places. Auioo^ 
these were Vaniyagrama spoken o£ in the Uvaeag- 
dasao, and Kundalpura.^ These two togethei* with 
Kollsga make the three suburbs of Vesalt spoken 
of as three distiucts in a Buddhist tradition quoted 
l)y RockhiJl in his life of Buddl)d. How as to Jus 
first supposition that KoUaga and not Kuudalpura 
was the birth place of Mshavira, wc can say that it 
is quite unnecessary and without ground; for both 
tlie Digambaras and tbs Slivetaiubaras assert that 
Kimdalpuiu was the place wlxere he was bora. 
There is uo mention of this place in either of the 
authorities. Had it been the actual birth place of 
Maliavira, the Jainas, careful writers as they were, 
would have never left it unroentioned. There does 
not seem to be any good reason to prefer the un- 
authentic traditionary evidence oi the Bnddhisfca to 
tiiat of the Jainse themselves. His second supposi¬ 
tion though based on traditionary e'tidence, seems, 
in all probability, a reasonable one; and we may 

* stUl exist as TilUgee under tbe nanee of Baoija 

and Baaokond (see the maps, plate XXI, in 'Vol. I., and Plate 
XVI Vol. 11. Of the Arohc^c^. Reporte>”.~Hoenile. 
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i-eet assured that Kundalpura, a suburb of Veeali, 
as really it was, was tbe birtb place of ilahayirs. 
It may be added tbat wliat led Jacobi to call it a 
halting-place was the Tfrong explanation of Che word 
Saunives which means a religious establishmeiiL* 
Siddhartha had one younger brother too, who was 
called SupSrsva about whom we know nothing 
from either the Shvetambaraa or the Xligainbaroe 
except that he was living with his elder brother in 
his palace. 

Trisftla or Priyakarini, the mother of Mahavira, 
was a beautiful, meritorions, a loving and a virtuous 
lady, who is said to have possessed all the good 
qualities of the head and the heart. In the Shvetam- 
bard ehastras she is spoken of as sister to Ketaka 
(Ohetaka) the powerful ruler of Videha who beicmged 
to the Vashistha gotra. For this also she is called 
Videhadatta. In the Digamhara Shaetras she is cal led 
as daughter of Chetaka, the king of Siddhadeeha. 
It is not known whether these two Ohetakas are the 
same or different persons. She was an affectionate 
mother and would not allow her son to become a 
Sanyasi, when he was a boy. 

The Shvetambara Granthas also say that Mahavira 
had an elder brother, Nandivardhana, with whom 

• tortbex refemoea see Dr. Hoernle's tr&nslAtiozi of the 
UTftSsgdASao, p. 4., o. S. 
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MaliaTir& is «ad to have hred in lus boyhood. 
They assert that he had one alder sister known 
by the naroe ot Sadama!^ On the other band we 
find no mention of them in the Digambara shaetras. 

Maha7ira*8 paients were both fortunate men, in¬ 
asmuch as they lived to see th«r son a grown 
up jnan of thirty-two. The Mahavira Puraca saya 
nothing in connection with thin. 

It hae been slated by .both that hbhavira was 
born on the thirteenth day of the latter half of 
Ghaitra about 72 years before the end of the fourth 
fol in the Dn sham Seushaing period. On this 
occasion great performances and rejoicings took 
place in the king’s palace which lasted for ten days. 
Streets were illuminated, charitable deeds were 
performed, and prisoneia were liberated. It is in 
such clroumatances that our Lord Mahavlra was 
bom. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Cliildhood—education—marriage And posterity. 

Malxavix-a's life may be divided into thi'ee perrotln. 
The first dificovei's him in the enjoyment of the 
royal grandeur ot his father and leading a pious 
life of a Shravaku oi* a house-holder. In the second 
he is deeply iinmeiscd in the religious meditation, 
Dhyana, anti severe bodily moitifioa^ou, of which 
Yoga is but a form, in order to prepare lum^elf for 
the great work of a religious preaclier which has 
given a lasting permanancy to his name. In the be^ 
giuning of tide period we find him disgusted witli 
the worldly plea.suree and determined to kuow the 
truth by meditation. At the end of it we find him 
the master of the truth, a KevaUn. Xu the third 
period we find him preaching hie gospel to his 
pupils and the men of the world and bearing all 
the hardships that a religious preacher has to suffer, 
thus realising his doctrines in his right conduct, 
SamyakH^baritva. His birth and Hirvana being 
added to these make the five great points of his life 
described so beau^uUy in the Jaioa Shastras, and 
known as the five Kaly^nakas. 

Then we begin with the early life of Mahavirs. 
Aa a matter of fact, the early lives of great men, 
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greac m the reel senee d the word, ere always 
wrapped up ia myetery. Supeietitioua men as we 
are, we are likdy to invent by onr conjectores, 
myths end miraeiea, and connect them with the 
early epochs of the Ures of great meu. Common 
people are easily led to believe any tiling that is 
said by the more refilled among them. It is how 
the Uvee of great men grow uiyaterioti»<. Maha- 
vira'a early life is also looked npon a sort of 
mysterious thiog, bnt tbe spell ie easily broken if we 
subject it to a little scrotiiuzing and coiupavative 
study of the June Shasb’ss. Thus we see tliat 
both the Digamhares and the ShveUmbaras assert 
that Maharira led the life of a Shravaka. n layman, 
for thirty years living with his father and motlier 
in Xundalpura. Ihe diilereace is onl}- in the 
details. The Kalpa-enira is silent about this. It 
only says that " the Venerable Ascetic MabaTira 
had lived thirty years in Videba when Ins parents 
went to the world of tbe goda (i &, died), and he 
with the permission of hie elder brother and the 
authorities of the kingdom fulfilled his promise, 
t.e. became a Sanjasi." This does not throw any 
light npon the kind of life that be led during these 
thirty years. Tbe AcharaDga-eotra, another Shve- 
tambara work like the Kalpa-eatia, however, clears, 
this to some extent It days that “ the Venerable 
Ascetic IdahaTira, after hie intellect had developed 
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dQd tbe child'Kood had pasaed away, lirad in the 
enjoyment of the allowed, noble, five-fold joys and 
pleasi 2 ree : (ooneinting in) sound, touch, taste, colon; 
and smell. ” This, too, does not satisfy our curiosi> 
ty, and we learn from it only that he had developed 
his intellect in his childhood and nothing more 
than this. The latter half of the above g,iiotation 
asserts that Mahavira, in the very prime of hie 
youth, passed his time in tlie enjoyment of eensee 
and not in the spiritual study of his Self and thue 
preparing himself for the great mission of his life. 
Of course tins doee not mean that he was addicted to, 
or a slave of, these pleasuies; (consisting in) sound, 
touch, taste, colour and bmell; otherwise it would 
not be reasonable to expect from him the perfoim- 
ance of the great mission of hie life, of i^eviving the 
decayed frame of tne religion of tho Tirthankaras by 
promulgating their doctrines throughout the whole 
of Noithern India. He lived in the enjoyment of 
these pleasures only as for as it is allowed. Bnt the 
Di^mbara Acharyas do not allow him the enjoy> 
ment of any worldly pleasures at all. From them 
we learn that in his very eighth year he had taken 
the vow of observing the twelve Pratiiruu or the 
rules of conduct of a Shravaka or a layman. He 
wae pious from his very childhood, and never 
deviated from the paths of integrity and virtue. 
His very mission of life was to give an example of 
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an Ideally noble life and tbxia teach the world to 
become good, by practically showing ^em how to 
lead it and not by mere precepts. 

It has been just remarked that the life of a man 
to a great extent depends upon the kind oi instruo 
tion giren in childhood. The nurse is the first 
educator o£ men, hence the importance of ba^ng 
good nurses for the nouridtung and the educating 
of children, " Gitc your child to he educated by a 
slave," said an aocieat Greek, *‘and instead of one 
slave, yon will then have twa" £ittg Siddhatiha 
knew the necesmty of providlDg children with good 
nurses, and he, therefore, employed the servicse of 
the best nurses in the country. From the Sbvetem- 
bara Shastras we lean that be whs attended by five 
nurses ; a wet nurse, a nurse to olean him, one 
to drees him, one to play with him, one to carry 
him. The Digamharas hold that he wasatteeded 
by the Chhappan Eumarikae of the Ruchskadwipa.* 
^ho these nureee were and where this island 
Ruohaka is, cannot be ascertained now. But we 
can say that great care was taken of his nniBery 
and early edncation.t 

* Tbe fiftT-sicUakt of the«laT6otb islead RoeliskA. 

t It is Tnffirratlng to fcoow that gr o a t fttteaiica was p^d 
to the gr ee n «hes she was pregneot. Highly edoceted sod 
ooltered m^ds were tvpi for her etteodence. They smused 
the goecD with laiisie, deoei&g sod aU socle of recreetioos. 
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From cliildhctod we pass to his boylKXjd, 
dad about this we learn from both the authorities 
that, in addition to bis leading t)ie life of a strict 
Shravaka, he took grtat interest in out-doov games 
and martial exercised. 

He used to go to the royal gardens of }ii» fatlier 
with his play-mates and with the sons of his 
father’s ministers and amuae hiiaself there witli 
several kinds of feats of strength end physical ex¬ 
ercises. He had a handsome and symmetrical 
body and a magnetic personality. He was a man 
of great courage and supreme valour. He is never 
said to have lost his courage even on the occasions 
requiring great strength of body and the mind. 
The Digainbara Shaatras tell us an anecdote illus¬ 
trating his supreme valour and persevemiice. ft 
runs thus:-^ 

“ One day, while plying with his friends in the 
garden of his father, Mahavira saw an elephant, 
mad~mad, ferocious on account of the juice issuing 
from his temples, coming towards him. All his com¬ 
panions, ho;^ as tliey were, being wonder-straok 
and afraid of the impendiog danger deserted him 

The qoMD herself tesd poetry and tho Dbanuft 9haatr«. Hor 
sttendantfi used to pat queeUons to her oo »Q sabjeoto la the 
form of riddlee, sad the qaean osed to answer ttem. Is it for 
this reason that Mahavira is said to have been bore with three 
JUads of knowledge ? 
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and ran o^. Without losing a moment, Mahavira 
—went near the elephant, caught h<^d of his trunk 
with his strong hand and aeoended his back at 
once.” 

This looks eomewhat like a miracle and an 
impossibilitf. “Miiaclee,” says Paul C5arus. “liave 
cease^l to be a reli^ua test; ^ the belief in the 
miiacnlous power of the master aUll bearn witness 
to the holy awe of the Ibat disciples and reflocte 
their religions euthoaiasov" Thus we see that 
eveiy sect baa some miracl e connected witJi its 
founder to illnstrate the great might and valoui* 
of the maa. ft is poeeible, then, that the Jainas, 
too, following the popular custom, might have in¬ 
vented this fitrory to illustrate the unlimited valour 
(Ananta veerya) of the Last of tlieir twenty-four 
Tirthankaras. Bat we cannot call it entirely an 
invented miracle. It is possible in all probabi¬ 
lity. 

From this we come to his education, the real part 
of a man’s life. Corions enough to remark that both 
the Digmbaras and the Shvetambaras say notbiug 
about it They assert that Mahavira had brought 
with him ‘ a highly (though not fully) developed 
spiritnal nature from his previous births, and, 
therefore, he was wiser thayi the wiaeznen of his 
age. The Oigambara Shastras say that fiom hie 
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very childhood h© poesessod th© shruH' and 
the avadhi* gi/Sn or three of the flve kinds of know¬ 
ledge. 

In the KalpS'Sutra we read that ‘ he possessed 
supreme, unlimited, unimpeded knowledge and 
intuition.* Thus we see that both the authorities 
asseit the same thing with only this difference that 
one says him to possess the Avadhigyan and the 
other says that he was in possession of the Ahho- 
gikagyan which is inferior to the Avadhr know¬ 
ledge. Bat all this does not satisfy us. We want 
to know if educatiori was impaited to him in the 
modem \jrij. We wonld know if he could read and 
write. We wish to be imformed of his skill in 
learning. But, perhaps, the Acharyas did not think 
it necessary to educate Mahavira who was a born 


1. Tbd leaow]e4go of tbiegs whl«h bfrTiiig come io(o 
exUtaaoQ, are not dastroyed, acquired thiooeb the donsoe &ad 
tbe niad. 

1 . The knowledge of tMngs aognired Id addition to tbo 
matl-gyim tbrongb reasonlfig and study of the Jolna sorlptoiea. 
It deals witb all thiDgs now existing and with thoaa that 
were In the past or may be la the fatttre. 

8. The knowledge of facts going on in dlflerent places 
wltbont going to those places at all. 

The other two kinds of knowtedgo are: JtfaMohparyayn, 
capacity to read the thooghts of others ; and ZSvalgyaws, 
full knowledge, i a, a knowledge of ell things, in ell their 
iDOdificatioiis. [See fottrorthSdhipnrM SuWo, ShJokea 18-80). 
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instaurator of ftll koowlodge.* However, tliie may 
aot coaviooe (he modern readers, and we have fo 
aseume that Maharua was really edocated in the 
paUoe of his father. 

In the preceding pagesmach has been said about 
the childhood, the boyhood, the edaoation and the 
bodily valour of &£abavira. We see that there ie 
not much dif!erence in the description of these aa 
given by the two sects. The facts di^ a little, 
bat the kind of life that he led is the same in both. 
However, when we come to his youth, we find tlist 
there is a real and wide difference between the 
opinions of the two sects. The Digambaaas hold 
that Hahnvira was never marned and led ths life of 
a BrahmachSri in his youth and was disgusted with 
the world from his very boybood. On tiie other 
hand the Shvetambaraa assert thai he was married 
to a charming princess YashodI belonging to the 
SaanJinya gotra, but they say nothing about the 
parents and the relations of this princess. They 
further say that Mahavira had a daughter AnojjS or 
Priyadarshana. She was married to Jan^i, a pupil 
of Mahavira, and had a daughter called SeshSvsti 
or Yashovati- Upon (his authority Professor Jacobi 


•And aeui tkeyassert that be seed to read epk poatoy 
vtiile stiU a boy. (See Mahavitn Paraca, eh. 8V 
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eoDStructa t>))d foUowing genealogical table of Maba- 
vira shoring also his other lelations :— 


Suparsva 


6iddb«rtha or Retaka SubKadra. 

YidebadatU Eijig of Yaiaall. j 


27aiidiTar(Utftna. Vavdhianiana Sndaraena* 
iiiarriod te 
Yuboda. 

I 

AJioJJa n. to 
Jamali 


SbKhaTati. 


Bunbisara 
Ring of 

Majadba. 

j 

I 


Roloa. 


Koulka or ^Aj&taa&tru. 

UdAjia, fouader ot 
PaCaliputra. 


Aeto ]u!i having an uncle, an elder brotlier, and a 
sister, the Digamhuvas do not admit it. As to his 
parents both assert the same. As to his posterity 
the Digambaras say nothing about it. As to his 
other relatione and his conneotion with the ruling 
dynasties of Magadha, we will see later on. 



CHAPTER V. 


Reaouiicing tli« frorld^[)lstril>titioit of wealth— 

Sanjns ceremonf—Kedialochapa—Iteaoliition. 

It lias been aaid aliove that Mahavira waa die* 
gusted with the worid aad had a mind to become 
a Sanyasi Erom his very boyhood ; bat he was kept 
from doing so by the reiaonstrsaoee of his parents. 
We have no testimony to show whether or not he 
was brooding npon hbi early idea of renounciDg the 
world all along. According to the Digambsra 
Acharyds it was in Ins tliirtUth year that one day, 
while meditating npon hJa Self, all of a sodden lie 
reflected upon his age which lie knew through Ids 
threefold knowledge to be of only seventy-two years, 
and this refleetiou reminded hlnaothis long cherish¬ 
ed wish of becoming a MdoL This shows that the 
idea of renunclatloEi was oat of his mind at least 
for sometime, hut he had not totally given it up 
and when still on the verge of manhood he deter¬ 
mined to leave the world and become a Kirgrantha 
Maui. The authority farther eays that his 
parents were still living and would not allow him 
to give up his princely amusements and pleasures 
aad be a Sanyasi. His mother, an affectionate 
woman as she was, cams to him and said, “ Tardha- 
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mana, Prmc«, yoxt are adll a jonag man ; jort bare 
never been exposed ereo to iUe light o! the sun ; 
how will 70a bear the scorchiug rays of the sun 7 
Vour delicate hod^ and mild liinbe trill not bear 
the hardships of atrict Digamban JMkahi, you most 
live with yonr parents in the RoTal Palace and help 
70ur father in the management of hie kingdom “ 
But Mahavira wonld not now be kept back and 
explained to hU mother that the world is like 
an illusion in which we shortsighted mortals see 
things different from what they are. He told her 
that every mao, after passing the life of a Sliravaka 
shoald leave the Riga and become a Sauyasl so that 
he may attain Nirvana. Through his remoustrancee 
his mother, thoagh with some reluctance, gave her 
consent, and Mahavira became a Muni is hie 
thirtieth year. 

From the Shvetambara point of view, as we have 
already remarked, he had thon^t of renouncing 
the world several times, hut his devotion to his old 
pments and the lore of his yonng wife stood in his 
way. In his twenty-m^th year hie parents died and 
he ‘ perceived with his snpreme nnlimited know* 
ledge that the ^me of hts Rennociadon had come.’ 
But hie elder brother would not allow him to do so. 
" Vira, ” said he, “ the deaths of onr parents are 
still freah in onr memories; yonr leaving us this 
time would simply render <nir bereavement mere 
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unbearable and painfuL " Mabavira lived for two 
years more in the palace with Ms brother and 
after that time with the coneent of those in 
power entered Che spiritoal career and thus fuU 
filled his promise in his thirdesh year."' 

Now from boUt these eourees we learn that llaha> 
vLra became a Hani in his thirtieth year only with 
this dilTerenoe that from the Digambara point of 
view ius parents wereliring it that dine and the 
idea of Itenauclation caoie saddenly to him, while 
from the Snvetambara point of view his parents were 
dead and he was brooding apon the idea all along. 
Further they agree in asserting that this took 
place on the tenth day of the latter half of Jlarga- 
shirsha (Magatr). When he determined to renonnce 
the world, he began to distribute his wealth which 
according to the Acharaaga-sotra, amounted to 
three hundred and eigh^-eight hTurer and eighty 
locd of gold. This appears to be somewhat ex¬ 
aggerated. Howerer, it Is possible that he might 
have distribnted hia wealth among his subjecte. 
The authority quoted above further says that he 
fasted for two days and a half before leaving his 
home. On the tenth day of the latter ha}f of 
Magair in the afternoon he left his palace and 
** marched to a place outaide the Sshatnya part of 
his capital Knndalpuia, bmng carried on his palan- 
quin, Chandiaprabha, which cmly a thousand men 
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can cai'17, and followed on his way by a 

trtdu of all Idode of men raising s ahnut of ylctory 
and praising him with ewift and aoft words ” The 
place to which he was carried and where lie 
perform^l his fizst penance was a parh Iniown 
as the SarthI Khanda according to the Digambaras 
and Qnatri Shauda or the Shaodavana of the 
Ouattis according to the Shyetambaras. There he 
had bis palaii<tnin stopped. A special throne, known 
as the PandnshilS or the fiye liaises placed one over 
the otlier, eacii ol the upper one being sozoewliat 
smaller than the lower one so as to make one able 
to oUuib alwiive, was eiected there. This was orna¬ 
mented, sorronnded on all sides by garlands and 
had a sandal or an Aaoka tiee oyer it Idahavira took 
his seat npoii this dais below die sandal tree, took off 
his orostuents, garlands and finery Ac., and entered 
the «tete of hooseleffioeea. He then reucmnced 
the twenty-four Parigtahas ^ or the attachments and 


• TbM6 are rb« t«a Bihyas («xtaml oa«a) and the 
foartMo iAteraasM (iDteeaaJ ooes). Tbe t«o Bahyzs u« 

L Eabetra s ntWrhmiwift fn l&nd 
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4. l>haD7« « 

5. DvipadA ■ 
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%. T»u « 
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„ 

n dcoestic aalnaUi. 
„ b«ds 41)4 baato. 

„ Tebiclee. 

e2oto««. 

» vot*. 
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asisumed the tveatj-eight Hul'gunae* or the slilef 
(^ualitiee of a mnnk. Thus he adopted the holy 
coodoct of Jama Nirgraotha Moai. Tbea followed 
a very bold and a tryutg ceremony known &h the 
Keehalocbaoa ceremony which, aa ia the custom, 
re<iairiee a snan who wiahee to enter the spiritual 
order of the Jmna 3fiuus, to ‘'pluck out with hie 
nght anti left (hands) on the right and left (sides 
of his head) his in five haodfals." Tlie pro> 
ceaa is not of cutting or shaving the hair of the 
head as is the cnstcm with the Sndn Sanyasie, but 

Tte fovrtMD Ai>ta>Ang*a 
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it is ofpiackingit out in handfuls. No doubt it 
re^^uirios a gnux coumgo and a strong will to do it 
aj)d only those can do it wlio havo no love with 
their leaK and bones, who are really disgusted with 
the world and who Imve completely mastered their 
passionq. It is said that if a roan healtatea from 
doing so at tt)e tune of the cei’emony, be is disquall- 
bed to enter the sacred order. Oitviously the cus¬ 


tom is a ttnal of a man's courage aud fortitude, and 
Malrarini is s?iid to liave passed it very succossfolly. 
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He tore out the hair of his head without shiiokiag 
froiu the BSYere trial 

It is also eaid that MahaTira possessed the Manha 
parj-aya Gyan ® at this tima Then he paid oheis- 
ance to all the Siddhas who had attained NiTYana 
hefoie him, and then formed the following resolu¬ 
tion > “I shall for twelve yeara negle«Jt my body and 
abandon the care of it; I shall with equanimity 
bear, undergo, and eaSei all calamitiee arising from 
divine powers, men or animals, "'f 

■ TUs Mublod him U kaow tbe thoughts of aU santieat 
boiDgs, witii five oFf&QB, whlcb ue not defective and possess 
a developed intolleoc, (UTiog) itt tbe two ftod a bsif coAtioeota 
and the two ooeans. Ot note on p. 20 above. 

t HoAdreds of people sm said to have reaoaoeed tlie world 
on tUs ocoesloQ. 





CHAPTER VI. 

Severe penaDce for twelve years. 

We have now reached the period la the life of 
Msbavira from wluoli he begins to lead tlist honse- 
leee and hard life of a Jaina Manx in which he 
had to travel from place to place, except in the rainy 
season, all the eight months of summev and winter, 
preaching and teaching the people as Jxe travelled, 
and performing eevere hodily ixiortfications for the 
deatruction of the karmat aud the attainment of 
kevalgyan. A very interesting and precise des¬ 
cription of this part of his life is given in the Jaina 
Shastras mentioning the places which he visited and 
where he preached to the people the docti ine of 
Jainism during the course of his travels through 
the greater part of India. Though both the 
sources of our information, the Digambaraa and the 
Shvetsmbaras, declare that he travelled and per¬ 
formed penance for twelve years before the attain¬ 
ment of Kevalgyan, yet there is much discre¬ 
pancy between the accounts given by the two. 
Thus the Aoharanga-sutra* says that ifahavira, 
soon after his Hikaha or “the Renunciation” and 
after having formed the resolution of leading 


« Book n, Leotoie 16. 
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« devoted life of e Jaina Muni, zie^Iectmg; hie 
1)od7, arrived in the villas of Eumo^a, and then 
hegau hU trayels from tKat place. It does not 
637 anything ahout the places tvhicli he visited. 
The Kalpa^utra does not mention his hrst viait 
to Kuminor; hut it says that he stayed Che hist 
CiiaturmSsa or the rainy eeoaon of four months in 
Asthika-gicuna,^ three rainy eeasons in Champa and 
PliristiHchampa, and dio rest of the eight in Vsisali 
and ^^anijagrama. But this does not contiadiot the 
fact of hie going to Enmiuar. It is possible that 
Maliavira might have first vieited Kummar and then 
commenced his travels beginning with his first 
rainy season etay at Aathifcagraina. Travelling for 
the Jains Munis ia prohibited for four months of 
the rainy season for fear ol hilling the insects and 
such other small creatures as are seen specially 
in that season and thereby coinmittiug HtnAt 
which is strictly to be avoided by the Jainas- In 
compliance with this (order) Mahavira had to 
stay at one place during the rainy seasons and thus 
the fact of his staying in difierent places in dificr< 
ent rainy seasons as given by the Kalpa-sutra is 

* Aoc^rdlDg to the oowfieaCar; <cn •£. &} it va« formerly 
OAUdd 'VudbamtaA* 'but it hM udco been ealled Astblkegra- 
ma, beoftue a Takaha SnUpaoi bad tbeco collootod an eaor- 
mouB heap of bootd of the p«oplo whom be bed ^led. Oo that 
heap of boots the iQhsbiUfits had built a temple.—Pro/. /ocoM. 
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possible. Let us now see wbat tbe Digambara 
Granthas say about tbis. In tbe MaUavira Purana 
we I'ead that he did not attain tbe fourth Gyan just 
at the time of his renrmciatiou. Just after his 
renunciation lie performed constant meditation for 
six month a in which he had to be quite motionless. 
Still he did not attained the fourth kinti of know¬ 
ledge. He had to undergo bodily mortihcation seve¬ 
ral times before he got it. At the end of six inouthe 
he is said to have gone to a place called Kulpura. 
Kuladhipa, tbe ruler of that place, paid hin respect 
to hie venerable guest; and it is at this place 
that Mabavira bad his first Parana or loeal at the 
end of a fast of six months. Prom this place he went 
to the city of Dasbapuva. Kula, the king of that 
place, came to see him and having gone round him 
three times and having washed bis feet with his own 
hands oSeied him milk and rice for bis breakfast. 
Having partaken of his hospitalitie^, Mabavira 
returned to the forest, He then visited several 
places and then began to perform twelve kinds of 
penaocss. Through this be obtained eight kinds 
of Riddhis and many kinds of Siddbis. There he 
had to bear tbe twenty-two Parishahas. He then 
observed the five' Mahavritas, the five Samitis, 
tbe three Guptees and the eigbty-foui Uttara 
Gunas. He again vi^ted several places. Once he 
went to Ujjain and there began bis penance at a 

• 
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cemetwy. Here a test ol his perseverance \vas 
made hf a certain Rudra, who, being struck -^rith 
Mahavii-a's wonderful power o£ bearing bodily pain 
and of forbearance> at lost came to him and asked 
bis pardon for the mischief he was intending^ do 
him. We shall give this anecdote later on. iVom 
Ujjain, MaUavira weut to KauslmiCLbi® and then 
again returned to the forest and entered hie self- 
meditations. It was now that h® attained tho 
fourth, the Manhparyaya Ory&a. Then lie is said 
to have observed the vow of silence for twelve 
yesrs and to liave performed severe psjianee. Tliis 
shows that Maliavira performed his penance for 
twelve years at one place and the above mentioned 
travels wei‘e made before this time. This fact 
brings UB to an unespected difficulty. We have 
already learnt that Mohavira renounesd the world 
ontheteathday of the first lialf of Magsir in his 

thirty-first year »,a, wheii he wes thirty yesi's, seven 
months and twenty-seven days old. He is then 
said to have performed penance for six months. 
So that, before commencing his meditations he wfus 
about thirty years and two monfrlis old, *. e., lie was 
in his thirty-second year when he began his Dhyana. 
Then he is said to have I'emwned in his Dhyana 
for twelve years. This shows that at the tine of 

• 10 WM at thia place and at this tiae. tbat Uahavisa met 
with Chandaaa» one of hU laading Aijlkas (see pages St ff.) 
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sttaming Kevalgyan he was about forty-three 
years and two laoatKa old, i. e., he attained Keval- 
gyan in bis forty-fourth yeai*. But it ia further 
stated that it \vm oq the tenth day of the latter 
lialf of Vaiahakha when be waa forty-two 7081*3 old, 
i. a, he obteiuecl Kevalgyan in hie fort^-third year. 
TJius theie is a <lif!erenco of about one year bet- 
wooii tlie two uotnputatious. ^f<)reov6r, this does 
not ^Ue into aocyuut the time for \rhioh he 
tj’avelle'l befo;*e entering hie Dliynna. However, 
thi« difficnlty can be overcome by suppoeing that 
Mahavim'a reuunciation took place in his thirtieth 
year and not when he was thirty years old. It 
was what perhaps the Digniabara Aohai*yaa jneant 
to indicate. 

Further, we learn from Bhagawati that Muhavlra 
met Qonala two yeaia after hia Kenunolation at a 
plact^ called Nalanda, near Ftajgriha, and the two 
aeoetics lived together for six yedi*s in PaniySbliuini. 
Now this is not consistent with tlie facta given above. 
According to Kalpa-sutra. hfahavim ’went to Pani- 
yabhnmt after liis obtaining Kevalgyan and stayed 
there only for one rainy season. 

Tiiere is a further discrepanoy between tlie two 
authorities about the mode 0! his life during these 
yoais. In the Kalpa-autra it is said thee, after 
his Renunciation/ UahaA'ita, wore clothes for a 
year and a month, and after that time he walked 
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Qftked. On tlid other baud, Mahavira Purana 
days that be bad abandoned the tweaty^fonr Parigra> 
has* and aa clotbea were one of tlum, be bad to 
abandon them too. 

After tbo end of hie t^Telv^ years* penooce be 
obtained Kevalgyan. Botli the Digambarea and tbe 
Sbvetninbarus aeaort that this took place in hie forty- 
third yoar on tho tenth day of the latter half of 
Vaishuklia near a place called Orinibhakgraina* on 
tlie northern bajik of the river liij kalf not vary 
far fI'om PSroAnathA bills. They aleo eay that this 
took place in the field of a certain fanner Sarooga 
or Satnaka. Mahavira at tliat time was sitting 
upon a Itatna Shila below a SSl tree in a 
squatting position witb joined heels, exposing 
himself to the heat of the enu. He bad to perform 
severe meditation there at the end of whicli, having 
destroyed the four C^hati^ Kannas,} he readied 
the liigheet knowledge and iiitiiltioii called Keva¬ 
le, which is infinite, supreme, unobstructed, onm- 
pleteand full. 

* This !a ftlso known bytli* same of OrlmbhIU or Orlmbhika* 

RMt. 

t Tlila it aUo oallwd Aljapallka and RIjiipadka {tho no* 
d<»rn H«rakar.) 

1 Tboao aro— 

1. Darsaaavorauira, ohatrootera oi full falUi. 

2. OyanavaTaala, obatrootors ot full knovlodgo. 

9. Mobaniya, wblob land a man aviray by makUag lilm 
lUly and a ChraU to hti aaiUM. 

4 Antaraya. whloh prevento ona'a ontranoo on tho path 
that loads to entaraal bllM. 


CHAPTER VII. 


travels and preacliingB for thirty years. 

We have wtw reached the ead c£ die eeooud 
gi^eet period in the worldly career ot T>oixl MahavU 
nu Id tlie beginning oi tide period o£ twelve 
yearn we found him a Sanyosi, disgusted with 
the world, determined to renounce it and atuiu 
the ©Ter-lfBtiug life of blinn aud liappiiiMs, 
Nirvana» by a consta)it study of his Self and by 
performing severe bodily mortifications or Yoga. 
At the end of this period find liim in the full 
realisation of his hope, a Jiiia or a conqueror of 
the Kavmaa, tlie eight great enemies of the soul, 
and a Kevalin, that is, an omniscient lord compre¬ 
hending all objeota ; he could know all conditions 
of the ^rorld and the tlioughts of men. Hia 
kjiowledge pervaded all things; and by reEect 
ing on his eoH and tlie world he liod leached 
the highest iutaition and knowledge. Such was 
our Lord Uahavira ae we find him in the beginning 
of the third greet period in his life. From this 
begins the third great act In his life. This period 
comprises thirty long years of travels and preach¬ 
ings. He having known the great Law, proceeds 
to teach the same to all the human beinge in this 
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world. The whole of this period was spent bi 
travelling eud preaching except In the rainy Beaisons 
when for fear of killing amalL creatnree and thereby 
commiting hin 9 a, he hod to suspend his miaaioa 
and to poos fcnir months in one plnoe under tlie pat¬ 
ronage of some mighty oluef. In faoti it wne a life 
of lisrd vork and severe aaiterit'ies. Ke passed it 
‘in teaching his religious system and<»'gauislug 
hie order of asceCica\ which as we shall are later 
on, was patronised hy the mighty kings of northern 
India. Moliavira was convinced of the necessiiy 
of his penances in the last twelve years of his life 
and did not tliink his years wasted»for he knew that 
it was through hie peioauces that he had obtained 
the nine Labclhia® and the Ananta Cbafcoshiaya.t 


■ 


t 


AtCfuoineate o( tbo nine powers. TheM are 


1. Aa&uU Darshana 
% „ Gyan 

a, Kaliayak Samyakta 


4 . „ Cherltrtv 

a, Ananta Daoa 

e. LabU 

7 . Bhon 

5. M Upaeboga 


fl. „ Vlrya 


Tbeea ara i— 

1. AoasU Carabaaa 
1. M Oyw 
8 . Sokba 

4 . „ V)r>a 


anlirsited belief. 

„ Imowladga 
a bellaf in truth aeqalr- 
ed after belriff fraad 
fraiD tho karoiaa. 
eommuuioD with the muJ . 
aheodeiiment ottiie world* 
If thlnga. 

poiMwInff the XwnM 
Chatuihra^t. 
urllmitod happlUMS. 
poesoMtaStha epieadouv 
of the SotnawtaO' 
raT?aeac.« 

power of oonqMriDS the 

karnM. 

full f^Oi. 

aabonnded bapp^eif. 
QOBurpaaaed power, 


It may be remarked lieie that there ie not much 
diSerertoe beCts^eeu the accouAts of this period ae 
given by the Digambara and the Shvetambara 
Achavyae. The diference, if any, is of details 
railier chan that of main outUnea. Before commenc¬ 
ing his travels tUeie is one fact worthy of ixote. 
Soon after his obtaining Kevalgyan, Mahavira vas 
vieitod by Gautama IndrabliiUi ^vllo became hie 
Hret pupil and was raised to tlie position of the head 
Ganadliara or a Chief Pontiff. His eUny \a one of 
great interest, and we will gi\'e it later on. He 
followed his moater for the liiat thirty years of !ae 
life and obtained Kevalgyan at the very time wlien 
Mai laviva attained Nirvana. Mahavim began by 
first preaching to Gautama, then to the people 
around him, and then he began hie ti'avek. 

Ho travelled through many parts of India, and 
preached the liigh doctrinee of Jainism and Nir¬ 
vana to people professing different oreods and 
religions. It was hie earnest desire that people 
should give up thsir wrong beliefs and follow the 
true path to happiness. He preached on both the 
sides of the Ganges. First he preached in Magadha 
and the country round KuTidalpui’S, where he was 
received with due greeting. From hfagadha he 
proceeded (o Behar where he visited SbrSvasti, Vai- 
shaeti and many other places. He is said to have 
extended his travele as far as the foot of tlie Hiino- 
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lajae. In the Kdlpa-eutra aliel is given containing 
the names of the places where be passed his rainy 
seasons. Accoinliug to that authority ‘‘he stayed 
four rainy seasons in Vaisali and VaDijagrama*'^ 
fourteen in RSjgriha and the suhurh of l^alanda, 
six in Mithila, t^vo in Bhadriks, one in Alahhika, 
one in FaniySbhumi, one in ShvQvastly and the one 
and the last in FSpS in king Hasthipal’s oibce 
of the writers.'* Now we see that some o£ those 
names do not occur in the Mahavira Parana; hut 
there is not much difference. There it ie also men* 
tioned that lie titkveiled and preached throughout 
the countries of ndithom India. In Videhs he was 
patronised by Chetaka, the ruling chief of that coun¬ 
try. Kunika, the king of Anga, also welcomed the 
great preacher. He is said to have gone even to 
Kaushambi. Shat&neeka, the ruler of the place,had 
heard much about his preachings and severe penan¬ 
ces. He paid high reverence to the great preacher 
and entered his holy order. During these thirty 
years, Mahaviraia aaid to have converted to Jvn- 
ism Magadha» Bihar, PraySg, Kausbambi, Gliampo- 
puri and many other powerful states in the north 
of India. But the place where he spent a large 
part of hie life and where he wae much loved by 
the people was lUjgriha, the then metropolis of 


** Ee lisd atayed oight rauir aesaoee la this place. 
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MagadUa. Shrenika, the powerful king of that 
place, \nifi cue of the greatest charapiona of Jain- 
iem and a ataundi follower of Meimvira. They 
die said Co have znet each ocher under very euspi- 
ciouB oircumstaoces. Wiion Maliavira irent to 
Rajgriha he put up at Mount VipulSohala in the 
vicinity of the country. King Shreaika, hearing 
the happy M\n of the arrival of tlie great preacher 
k hia capital, >venC to see him witli all hie minis- 
Cere aod whole of iiia army. He waa cliannetl i7ith 
the divine splendonv of tlie Lonl and of Samoearan 
or The great religious aeaomblage. Having paid 
hia due greetings, he took Iiis seat in the gallety 
reserved for meu. He is eaid to have put sixty 
thousand <iucstions to Mahavira and all of them 
were answered by Gautama Indrabhuti at the com¬ 
mand cf bis master. To ouv great misfortune no 
account, not even a very small one, has been 
left of this intcreaCiug discussion. Shrenika was 
satisfied with the answers and entered the holy 
Older of our Lord. It is said that Gautama also 
related the previoue births of Shrenika pnd hia 
relations. 

Some few remarks may be made here upon Maha- 
vira’s method of preaching. He did not travel from 
place to place like an ordinary Sadhu unaccom¬ 
panied by any one. On the other hand he was 
followed by many men who had entered his order. 
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Hie ortler was known as tbe Samoaeran. This con- 
eietod of akout fourteen thcusaod Munis according 
to \y>(h, the Dlgambaraa and tlw SUvetambsras. 
Wherosver they wont a magnificent haU of au- 
dionca wae erected for them, containing many 
galleries for difieront orders of men. They had 
among them many Arjikas or unn# loo. TUe pillars 
of the hall were aet with jewels and Mahavira used 
to ait upon a costly throne of diamoncle and ruhies 
and peorU. Sncli was the Samesaran, they eay, in 
which Mahavira used to preach wherever he ^vent. 

It ie said that Mahavira preached to the people 
iu his An-<j?whnn language® wluch-was uninlelli- 
gible to the people- Gantams, who specially 
sought for this purpose, explained it to them in 
Magadhi. 

Another thing worthy of note ie his doctrine of 
conversion. He paid no regard to caste or section. 
His Older was open to all kinds of men who would 
hear him and profess the doctrines of Jainism, 
Gautama Indrabhuti, the head of the order, wss a 

■ Perhupe this lO-oidlsA AMhiluH-wnl wm MlblDf bob Ch» 
eansorlt. Sanierlt bM also bean oaUed Itovft*TaDl ; and the 
laogoa^ of the Deva was wltbont IstMs. This may aoooaot for 
glTiDB tbs above aaos to tbs Bansorit. Ucrsover we sbonid 
remembsp that at this tins BaosorJt was ao mors tbs language 
of the masses, and bsnos a man of Oentana's Issralog mart be 
required to explain It la Msgadbl, tbs ourrsot Utgoage of the 
day. 
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Braimiaua at 6rat. We tliTia eee that Mahavii’a 
coriTerted meu of all castes to Jaioisni. 

Thus ti'aveUiug from place to place, with the 
whole of his order of asectios, preaching the Karma 
philosophy to the people, aud convertlug countries 
after oountriea to Jainism under the mighty patron> 
age of the kings of those oountries, Mahavira pars¬ 
ed the last thirty yearn of his life. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
Attainment of NirvSao. 

This UborioQB and hardy period of the later life 
of Mahaviiti described in the previona chapter 
biings ue to the end of it. The three note of the 
great drama liave been performed and there I'e- 
mains very little to be said ae an epilogue. Birth 
and death, lilce the opposite poles in a magnet, aro 
always seen together*. One is never found without 
the other. They are constantly following die eoiU 
like two police men attending a prisoner between 
them. He who is bom must die some day or 
other, and he who is dead muet be born in eome 
form or other, l^ight and day, like s black and a 
white nxouee, are always tryjzig to gnaw with their 
sharp teeth, the elender rope of our life. They 
muet euoceed some day or other, and their sucoees 
is nothing but the end of that life. Such end must 
come to each of us, but the end of that ruiible life 
of our Lord was not an ordinary one. He passed 
^ never to come again.*’ It was a death which liber¬ 
ated his sonl for ever from hia two great enemieiat 
birth and death. This ie what the J^nas mean by 
saying that he attained Nirvana. 

4 
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Nirvano, as alwady explained, is tJi© goal in the 
long race cA every man’s life. It is wliat the goda 
and men are alvraya atruggling to reatU at iu their 
repeated bii Clis. It for the attaioment of this 
Nirvaiva, the condition of iinliniiteJ happiness, ain- 
iinpetlable vabuc, arid liberation from all the caiea 
and miseries of this world, that Mahaviw had to 
pasA through fma many lepeatefl birtha and deatlie, 
and, as we leavn from tlie Jftinn Shaatras, it was for 
this purpose that be eame to this world, What¬ 
ever it may bo. he obtained it at tlio end of h:a 
life, and a description of tlie inannov in which he 
obtoioed it will be found uitsio-ting, 

Ae to the place wlieio lie died all the soui'cea of 
onr information assort the same thing. In the 
Kalpo-sutra and in llie Buddhist works Ixc is wid to 
Imve died at Pupa. the Digacibava Shaetras and 
in the modern tittiee, too. it is known by tlie name 
of Pavapuri." The place Iiah been thus described 

by Mr. J. L. Jaini:— 

- A iman hamlet of modwato dlmon^lous, and of mud-hoiurt* 
ibooUt Pavopurijl U a piece lovely la lt« elmple aurrOMdln^ 
W loTOIlOfeWUliilWttored teeditiOM. There ereeerertl 
(m tli.g-plee e«) tor Jeloe pUgrlcpe. There ere 

—»• ^ e emeU yutlon oa 

theB B i:.IUUw»y In the proTtooe of BL«. TeamQee frOB 
it leOuneTe where lodrehluiti le eeid U> tieyo itt^aed Kirveoe. 
Very neer It ere the reaulae of Bejgrlhe the enoient oeplttJ 

of Blher. 
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frboai Kftlt R dc«en t^csples, drooMd b? tho 8hT«t«mbiTM ftod 
IHgRmbtrM. bf&nj pilg^tinu o( boCb sesds prpodod fie the pltce 
ohieQx oa the OiveU ooofteien, the dh; on wUcb Lord MfthA* 
Tire AtCi^fidd NlrvAOR nod Chea ap to the moath Q( M^eteh, 
whea the attendance Ue^ae to MI« The main Conaple, wUob 
ooatelua the ehamwu^ eacreU feot*lmpreeeloaB, e( Lord Malia> 
Tire, $taud la the lalddle of a tenk, eovored with lotos leavee 
end other atiitable plante of Turioiut kinds. Meu/ deh float In 
tho water and toalce a Tory fonny eight by thoir iBoesseot 
flitting. iSoiaotimee a binrur dflh wookl sAUck a ehoal of 
eraellor floh end raeka Choia dart down Into the w&te; la great 
ooiifuaion. At prtaoal no lotusee ere blooalog In the took 
but it le easy to Iroeglne bow oliarrolng tiio tank matt look 
when white and red lotuses dot Ite surfeee nod tho flsh deneo 
in ito poUuoid deplbi through the laasM of the Jotue-itecae. 
The lan nleo uaey tlioa 1>e Imngliied oi eonvertlag erery etny 
drop of weter that the eTe>l)uiy tails of the fleh boTO oett oa 
to vlotufl, into n pearl ot the inoet bsoatlful plok color. The 
ihoulited temple of our leet LordlJ reached by a bridge of 
•tone, la tbo temple Itself la a low obeaiber^ faelng the oast 
•re 8 olobes ; the oontml ouei the largest of the tbreo, oontnlos 
the looUimprestlcnt of Lord Mahevlra ; the nloho on the right 
of It. of bis disciple Oautatna 3waal; eud that on tbe left thoee 
of Sodbarmsoharyn." 

Hftatipal, the ruler of this place, was, as we hare 
already learot, a patroa of Mahavira, and he hod 
made great anangemeate for the reoepticm of the 
gieat preacher. Almost all the ruliag chiefs of the 
oouutry had assenibled there. People from all 
ports of the country flocked there to hear him. 
He preached to them for aiz days constantly. 
Then came the seventh day. It was the fifteenth 
day of the first half of Kaitlka when the moon was 

t0«r9| 
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m conjunction with the Mteriam 8v%tl Mahavirft 
was sitting upon ft high diamond throne in the 
centre of a magnificent hall specially erected for 
his preaching in the forest in the viomity of a large 
tank. All man from tlie beggar W tlie mighty 
king, wero round him. They had formed them- 
selves into twelve societies eonsiitiug of the differ¬ 
ent grades of society. • ft w« a •lark niglu and 
hence the ivliole of the hall Imd to be illuminatod 
iTith the brighteat liglit. Ki« pupils wore all 
areuud him e^Jepting Oaulama fndrahhuti, who is 


said iji the Slivetambara Shastraa, to have boon on % 
missioa. For the whole night he ^7aa pi‘eaching W 
them. In. the fourth piuho?* of the nlglit all men 
fell asleep. Mahavira, through his Sukla-gyan aaw 
that hia end was come. He sssumed n particular 
position known as the Samparyatika, and attained 
Kirvana juatwhon it was twilight in the morning 
when the people got up they sow W their great 
sorrow that their Lord was gone. There was no 
help. They began to grieve but Gautama comforted 
them. Then they celebrated his cremation with 
great pomp. The news of his death reached far 
and wide and t he people had illuminations and 

• rho M»h*Tlj*ParMi4 giTM s •©o«wiutdl«Msnt dMorlPt^. 
AMoediosto it »ll this splendour UA difleppse^ ms 
tlae. and tie ocoeeloo msdo M m poertWe. After 
U^tUiaineator MiPTwe the body of buhsvir* bed d^ppei^ 
•d J^Ting oaUj end hadr. A new body wee made of them and 
properly bunt* 








8abh<u in aevsral places. They thought it more 
worthy to rejoice than to weep on the oocsmoa of 
the liberation of their Lord from the bonds of this 
world. It is eaid that the modern festiral of Divali 
took ite rise from this great incident. The word 
Divali is a corruption of the Sanscrit word dij^vali 
which means a row o£ lamps/* It refers to the 
illumination tliat is bel<l every year on the Divali 
festival. This illumination is but the imitation of 
the great illumination held on the ooeesion of the 
death of Mahavira. The people have forgotten the 
great incident which gave rise to this national 
festival, but they have tenaciously stuck to it 
through so many centuHes. It is also said that the 
modern Hoi oi* Hstrl, worshipped after same days 
of Divali. is also an imitation of the great hall at 
Psvapuri iti which ^havira breathed his last. 

The following slokas, as a proof of this statement, 
occur in the Haribanaa Z^urans 

QiliiHinjadl I 

sty: gf ^e r^ g f^Tt- 
Wiw 

rfuiftM %gTy H 


CHAPTER IX. 

Hia disciples ^nd earlj followers. 

The ddmiidtioii for Mahiivira wliich we have in 
modern times Is not due only to .Tnins Utemturo and 
t^edaina Acharyas, bat it in duo to n gieat extent 
to the faith wliicli His followers ami pupils had in 
him; and to say eoiiietliiiig xWmt Hia foil t>wore 
wlU not l)e out of place. It im\y be Mvfely roinark* 
ed that the Digambaina and tlie 8 hvdtambariM who 
differ so mucli from each other about many f>icta in 
the life of MaUavira, me almost of one opinion as 
regards the statement about his followers ciiid the 
difference, if any, is veiy slight, 

The excellent commimity of Mahavira in His life¬ 
time was a large one and used to travel with him 
£1*001 place to place. It consisted of four ordem, 
each having ita own head and different rules of life. 
The first order consisted of £<aij teeii thousand mem¬ 
bers who were known as the Munie or the Shrama- 
nas. They held the highest position in the wliole 
community and had veiy strict riiles of living for 
them. Theae rules are given in the Jains Shastrae. 
Further, this order was divided into nine Ganas or 
schools each of them being under one head who 
wae known by the name of Gaoadhai’a or a teacher 
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of one school. There were elcTen such Ganadheraa 
who were the first and the chief disciples of 
Mahavira like the twelve apostles of Chriet. Seven 
of these had the oliavge of one school each, and^ 
the remaining four taught the remaining two 
schools, two of diem together liaving the cliarge 
of one scliool Tlio iianwa of these Oanadharaa or 
the StLavirae are as follows:— 

],_ljidrshhuti of the Usutaina^goua^ whose 
Gann (BchooU consisted of five hnndred 
SlirainnnOH (Mnnis). 

U. —Agnibhutt of the Gantama-gotra who had 

the charge of five handred UuniH. 

III, —Viyubimti of the (}RUtatna»gotra wlio ins¬ 

tructed five hundred Munis. 

IV, —Arya-Vynkta of the Bharadvnj-gotia whow 

school consisted of five hundred Mnnie, 

V. —Sudhftvma oC the Agni-Veehyayana gotro. 

He had the charge of five hundred Mums. 

VI.—MauOikapntia or Manditputra of the Va- 
ehistha-gotra wbo instructed two hundred 
and fifty Shramaaas. 

VII,—Mauryaputra of the Ksshyapa-gotra whose 
order had two hundred and fifty Munis. 

VIII.—Akampita of the Gautsma-gotra and 

IX.—Achal-vrata of the HaritSyana-gotra. Both 
of them instructed togetlier three hundred 
Shiamanas eaoh. 
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X.—MaiO'eya and— 

XI, “PrafehSa. Botli ware of tlia Kaadmya-gotra 
and had the charge of three hundred 
^ Munia each, 

The following table will make this still clearer 


No. 

Nome of tho Oonadharo. 

Qotra. 

Kainl>af of 
Mu&U bi 
the order. 

1 

Indrobbutl 

... 

QftutamA 

500 

11 

Asi;ll>liutl... 

... 

Oiutoioa 

fioo 

HI 

Vsyubbull... 


Oautona 

500 

IV 

Av/a-Vyiikto 

» i 4 

Uliftrodvajn 

500 

V 

Sudhsrmiv... 


Agnl Voibayana 

500 

Y1 

Mondltputra 


Vubifftha 

S60 

VII 

MAui^yaputra 

, 4 4 

ffosKTopa 

m 

VIII / 

... 

, * * 

Oaotomo 

800 


Aobol'vmtA 


Herlbayana 

800 

ixi 

Moitrojo ... 

44 * 

KODdloya 


1 

?!r»bha4 


RandJo7» ... 

800 


This aUows that there were nine Oanas at the 
head of which there were eleven Qaiiadharaa. It 
is also said that Indrabhuti was the chief disciple 
of Mabavira and ezercised an authority over ether 
pupils. Of these elereu, only Indrabhuti and 
Sudharraa suivired Mahavird, obtaining their 
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' salvatii^iis after hi 9 Nirvana. We will know mwh 
more about them Bhortl7. The rest died in his life¬ 
time aa Kevaline. 

From the above list we learn that there were onl7 
foul' thousand and two hundred Munis, but it has 
been stated that there were in all fourteen thousand 
Munis. Perhaps the rest lived asappianticee, and 
were not taken in the cider. 

Tlie above division of the Muiiia is according 
to tlieiv Ganas. There is a further claasidoation 
according to their msrlta and spiritual attainments. 
According to Holpa-eutra among these tUete were 
three hundred sages who knew the fourteen Purvsa 
and the twelve Angae of the •Tina-VSni; thirteen 
hundred sagee who were poeeeesed of the Avadhi* 
knowledge and superior g,ualities; seven hundi'ed 
Kevalins; seven hundred Munie who eoi.\ld trana- 
form themaelves, and, though no gods, had obtained 
Eiddhie or the powere of goda ; hve liundiod eoges 
who could kuow the thoughts of all bsings; four 
hundred professors who used to discuss with men 
of other religions, and who will never be defeated; 
seven hundred male and fourteen hundred female 
disciples who were perfect; and eight bundled 
ocher Bagea These make together only six thousand 
and eight hundred. The rest of them perhaps were 
of infenor merits. According to the Digambaras 
there were three hundred Munie who knew by heart 
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the twelve Angaa and the fourteen Purvas; thateen 
hundred Munis possessing Avadhi-knowledge; 
seven hundred Kevaiins or those who had Keval- 
gyan; nine h^indwl sages who could transform 
Cheinselvee®; five hundred munis wlio had the four 
kinds of knowledge; twelve hundred professors; 
and nine thousand and nine hundred ordinaijr 
Munis. This, too, gives in all fourteen thousand 
and eight liunch'ed Munis which ie grealoi* than the 
other number by eight hundred. 

The eleven pupils of Maluwiru wero all eo)iveils 
to Jainism and, as such* they strictly adhered to 
the cause. They were gi'eatly aitaclied to tlieir 
Loi‘d. The story of (iantama Lndrabhuti,t the chief 
dlscipls, is a very iateresting one, lie was the son 
of a Braliinaiia named Vasuiuati. He is said to 
have been a learned pandit and a writer of Hindu 
Orauthas. He was very proud of his learning. 
Once upon a time a certain old man went to him 
and sud, " 0 , Havered Sir, my Guru, Mshavirs, 
gave me a poem, but before eacplainlug it to me he 
entered his deep meditations. Ho one can explain 
me its meauiiig. I have heai'd much about your 
leering that you are well vereed iu the Vedas and 
the Puranss. I think I can not live without having 

* JUSdlil*ylkri7a>7nkta Muois. 

15iB ootber wm Pritbwl. He was bom at a vjUago oallcd 
Oovara. 
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explained to :ue the meaning ot this poem. I 
hope, thexefoie, that you will be kind enough to 
save in7 li/e by explaioog to mo the meaning oi 
thia aloka.” Indiabhuti premised to comply with 
the Bmhamana’s reque>st provided tlie Braiiniana 
promidod him to become liia pupil on hie having 
explained iiiin tlia meaning ct the aloka. The 
Brahmana promised to <l<) so, and read the aloka to 
Gautama. Ft ran tliuei:— 

^rTOTTfirnnr i 

to ?rsn^ w 

ftrt mhIww ftrftnifsTTOJw i 

^ mi ji " 

G&ntaina fell into confosion. Ife could not know 
vhftt ia mennt by tho tUiee KfiJas and the six 
Bravyae. He could not underHtand the Panchaati- 
kaya, tho eeven Tattvae and the six Leahy as. And 
he oould not give a wiong explanation, for he waa 
afraid of Mahavira. He, tlterefore, thought it pro¬ 
per to come to Mahavira and there eiplun tho 
meaning of the eloka aa he nndoiatood it, ao that 
he may not be charged with the guilt oi liaving ex¬ 
plained the aloka wrongly. Having time concluded 
he went to Mahavira with his five*buDdred pupils 
and his two brotheia Vayubhut i and Agnibhuti. In 
the way he began to think that if he could 
not explain it in the absence of Mahavira how would 
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li« be able to expUin it in his presence, but hie 
brother induced luta to go tliere. On hU first 
seeing Mahavira, he was straok with the spiriUial 
Tftlour of the great Yogi- His pride went off and 
he saluted Maliavira by foiling before hun and then 
requested him to preach to him. Mahavira ex¬ 
plained to iuin the dootrinee of Jainism. Being 
stiuok with tlia U'uch of tire clooCriuea and the 
learning and wisdom of the liOid, he left his home, 
became a Muni aud entered the order of Malmvira. 
Hia ffOO pupils and 3 brotheix did tlie ftune. 
He i^mained faithful to hin inaater tlirongirout 
his life. Mahavii'ft was greatly pleased witli liitn 
and hence raised him by aud by to the position 
of a Ganadhara with his two brothers, and then to 
that of the chief Ganadliaiu. Wiieu Mahavira 
died he ia said to have been on a miHsion to convert 
Homebody. He became a Kevalin j oat when Maha¬ 
vira died. After Malmvira lie wa»« elm leader of 
tine order. He died twelve years after, having 
lived fifty years as a moi^k, and altogether ninety- 
two yeaia. 

Another disciple who survived Maliavira waa 
Sudhavma. The Patuvali of the IQmrataragachba 
states that he was the son of a Brahmana of Koll&ga.* 
He succeeded Indrabhutl to the position of the chief 


• See lad. Axtt.. Vel.. XI. p. M. 
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Ganadhara. He was s great preacher. The well 
koown JambU'Swanii wae one ot bis pupile. He 
wae eacceeded by Jambu-Swami, who was the last 
Eevalin and obtained hie salvation at a place near 
Muttra. 

From the order of the Maoia we come to that 
of tbeArjikas or the nuns. This is said to haVe 
consisted of thirty-six thousand nuns, Tliese were 
tlxe women who bad entered the order of Mabavira. 
They are distinguished from ordinary women by 
tbs fact that they are not allowed to mix in worldly 
matters. They are female Munis. They have etidot 
rules of oondnct like the Munis. At tlie head 
of these nuns was ChandsnS. In the Digambara 
Sbastras she said to have been the daughter 
of Cbetaka, the mighty ruler of Vaisbali or 
ViahSlpura. Further we learn from Kalpa-sutra 
that Obetaka was the maternal uncle of Mabavira. 
Thus Cbanddoa must have been the cousin of 
Mabavira. The Digambaras say that Che taka was 
the father of Trisala, This shows that Cbandana 
was Mabavira'a mother’s sister. Whatever it may 
be, one thing is clear that she was closely related 
to Mabavira. The anecdote, showing how abe 
became an Arjika, runs thus :— 

"One day, Ohandana had been to the pleasure 
gardens for taking a walk, A certain VidySdhara, 
being fascinnted by her beauty, took her ofi, but 
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in tUe way, tUinkiag of hh wife, lie left her iu the 
forest. SUe 'm weeping there, wlieu a certain 
hliknan came there and took her witli him to ’ 
KiiuBhainbi and sold to a rich juan named Vrisha- 
hliftseiiA. The man kept her for aomelime iu hie 
house, but aa she grew young, hie wife, Subimditi, 
became jealous of her beauty. Chandaua was ill- 
treated by thia Subhadra iu all kinds of ways. 
She was given the \T0r8t kind of food to eat and 
wretched clotheu to put on. Seinothaee she was 
beaten tor). After sometime it happened that 
Mahavira ca)ne to tliat place and began to preaoh 
there, She was disgusted with the world, be* 
oaiue an Arjika and entered tlie lioly order. By 
and by she was itiised tn the position of the head 
Arjika." 

Tho third onlcr ooneieted of one hundred and 
fifty-nine thousand lay rotavics with SSnkhusataka 
at tlielr head. Theao lay votaries are called the 
ShrCvakas and correspond to the Grlhaethas of the 
Hindus. The rulee of conduct for this order were 
not 80 strict as those for the Munie. They were 
allowed to live with their wives and children with 
acme limitations. The Digambara Acharyas give 
the number only as one hundred thoussnd. 

The fourth order consisted of three hundred 
thoussnd female lay votaries or Shravikas with 
Sulasa'and Revati at their head. In the Kalps-sutra 
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tHeir number is given as three Jmiidied and eighteen 
thonsand 8hravikae. 

Such were the four orders of which the oommun- 
ity of Mahavira coneieted in hie life-time. After 
Mahavirs they were led by Gautama Indrabhuti 
for twelve years and after him by Sadharma for 
twelve years. After Sudharma Acliaiya hb Jtead 
pupil Jnmbtt Swami led the order for tweiity-four 
yeate. A long list of such leaders is given in the 
Kalpa^utra known as the list of tire Sthavirae, and 
also in the Pattavalia. 



CHAPTER X. 

His charoct^r^teadiiugb. 

Gharfioter is one tlio greatest motive powers 
in tlxe world ”»tvrote one oC the best writers of the 
last century, and stiunge it would seem, m it really 
does, how Malmvira did suoh a RveM work, in his 
life^ if nothing is said about hie chaincter. Oreat 
men are not great only Ix^canse they woro looked 
upon to be so by tlie Huii'ounding people, but also 
because they have done great things. Character 
is one of the chief faotoia in the accomplishment 
of such deetls, and no man has ever become great, 
not what we ordinarily mean by great but really 
great, without being one of good character. It is 
rather a fruitless task to try to find out the ele> 
meats which composed the r^^al greatness of Maha- 
vira, for he was a Tirtliankaia, and, as such, must 
have poseeseed almost all the forty*six qualities 
of an Arhat; but it would not bo out of place to 
give a glimpse of some of them. The three great 
elements of the character of a great man are bodily 
valour, intellectual excellence and morality. 01 
the first Mahaviia is said to have been possessed 
to a high degree or Ananta. He had a very strong 
and a well-formed body which was beautiful and 
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fragrant and Is s»d to have l)een seven cubits high 
and to have the yeJlow colour of gold, As a 
proof of this statement we have »h‘eady )e»ut the 
anecdote of liis having tamed a wild nad a fero- 
cioua elephant while playing with liie fiieiids in a 
garden when he wae a young prince of eight years. 
Tlio auBpiciouK of lion that la neen on hia 

imagee in rnodeii) timea might have perhapabedu 
given to him to eliow hie great bodily valour. It 
haa already been noted that in Uie Slivetambaia 
sliaatras he ia said to have mon ied and led the life 
of a houae-iiolder for thirty yeaia, while in tlie 
Dignmbara ahaHtnw be is said to ha^'s l)een oite of 
tlis 6ve Bdl-braliTnacharia. 

As to his intellectual excellence there is nothing 
to show that be was i*egnlarly educated in the ordh 
nary way. In the Jaina abaatiaa knowledge is said 
to have been of five kinds. Tl^ey are Mott, SKruti, 
Aead/tt. Afanohparya^a and KtvdlQyan.** Of these 
Mabavira ia said to have been born with the first 
three. The fourth, as we have seen, he attained 
at the time of hia fienunciatlon and the fifth one he 
obtained in lus forty>third year. This is all we 
know about hie education. He acquired learning 
through Yoga. He was also a great speaker. He 
always spoke the truth. As to his morality there is 


5 


* Sm ptge Se foot note. 
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no doabt tbat he w&s a type of virtue. He was a 
^8t preaclier, and knowing that example is better 
then pi’ecept, he did what he preached to others. 
He etticUy foilo'ved the pmciplee of the gospel 
timt he pi'enohed, and observed them in lue practice 
also. Porboarance ie one of the ten high viitiiee 
with the Jainaa, and Malinvlra patiently bore the 
abueee and even the ilUtvoatineiit tlie wild tribes 
of Vajra-Bhumi, and Sliuddlia-BJmini, when he 
preaolxed to tlieni the doctrines of dainiain. He 
waa neVei* angry, and led a life wUiclt ie a Jaiiia 
model of ptirity and piety. We Imve alwady loavnt 
of Ina attachment to his parents. He did not only 
love them but wae very obedient to them. TIiua 
he la said to have intended to reucuuce the world 
several timea, but would not do aci against tlie wieh 
of hie paieute. It is alec said that he wae greatly 
obedient to lib elder brother. Kothing m ao ueoea' 
eary aa pei’severaoce for one who wishes tn l)ecome 
I great Yo^, and Maimvira is eud to have been 
a man of great perseverance. Soon after hie Re- 
nuociatioD, “ it happened that a ceitain cowlierd 
with hb cowe came to tlie place where he was ait- 
ting all abserbedin his meditation and calling upon 
Mahavita to look after his cowe that he left to graze 
there^ himself went away to the village. M^avira 
being engaged in hie meditations, could not hear 
him and the cows went astray. The cowherd, 
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wlien he came back from the Tillage, did uot find 
the CCW8 there, and began to reproach Mabavira and 
aotually dealt two or three blows to him. Happily, 
Boroe acquuntaiicee of Lord Hahavira came there. 
They rebuked the cowherd very inach and infonned 
him of the real character of the saint.*' Tlie atcry, 
thougli illustrating the great mental powers of 
Maliavira, has somewhat the colour cf absurdity. 
Mahavim, being the son of a great king and a noble 
saint, must have been known to all men, and spe^ 
cially to the subjects of his brother. The cowherd's 
not recognising Haliavira, who was the brother of 
the king of that country in which the oowhcrd lived, 
is a fact beyond our perception. Howevevi as it 
stands, it shows that MshSvira was free from anger. 

Somewhat sitnilar snscdote is given in the 
Mahavirs Pixiana. “ Once he was deeply meditating 
upon himself at a cemetery called Devoktainukta 
near Ujjain. A certain Ftudra in conspiracy with 
his wife, Pfirvah, intending to test Mahavlra’s per¬ 
severance hegsn to iaterrnpt him, but Hahavira 
did not leave his Dhyana and remained constantly 
absorbed in his meditation. Having completely 
satisfied themselves, Rudra and Farvati began to 
praise Mahaviia.” 

These were the great ^ualitlse of Mabavira 
which led him to do great things and in turn made 
him great. 
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Mahavira was a great teacher. It is a mis¬ 
fortune that we hare got ue direct informs- 

tlon regarding his gospel- All one iuforinfttion is 
secondary and comes from the Acliaryas. The 
Acharyas say that whatever they say is the word 
of Sarvagya, but how are we to convince others of 
this truth in the absence of any direct proof? 
The history of the Jaiua literature, as given by 
our Acharyas, is likely to make tliem hesitate from 
taking it Cor granted that they say the word of 
Sarvagya. However, the history of the evolution of 
iho Jmna literature as it stands, is aa follows : — 
The whole Jaina Uteiature known as the Syadvad 
Sgama is divided into two main tUvisious, the 
twelve Angasand the fourteen Angablhyashatras 
or the scriptures other than the twelve Augas. 
The last or the twelvth of the Angas consists of the 
five Paaikramas, the Sutra, the Prathamnuyoga. 
the five ChuUkas and the fourteen Purvas. All 
these form the twelvth Anga. This vast literature 
chiefiy known as the Owadashanga word of Che 
Sarvagya has never been seen by any botly, for it 
was never written down- It wm preached by the 
Tirthanfcsrae from time to time and was remem¬ 
bered by the people. Lord Mahavira taught the 
same thing to the people who were present in his 
sermons and who could underetend the divine 
speech of their Lord. After Mahavira his Gana- 
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dUaras, whose memory was the chief repository 
aiid means of coatinnance of the Siddhantas, used 
to promulgate the faitJi by word of mouth and 
tradition. Gautama Indrabhuti, Sudliarma and 
T&mbii Swami, the three coa^Qoutl^^e KevaUus after 
Jtfaimvira, imhl the pontifical chair for eixty-iwo 
years, ami taking advaiitago of their highly trained 
ineroories, which could retain all the Agatnas, pro- 
pagaterl the tiitditiona by word of mouth. Th.ese 
were Folio wet I by the five Shratu Kex-alins wlio held 
tlie liliair for hundred yea«. The memory of these 
WH.S weaker than tbtt of the KevaUna and hence 
tlwy forgot tlxe Angabahyas, Thus the knowledge 
of these Angabahyas was shut from the world. 
Theu catne tlie eleven Ten-Pur vine who remained 
pontiffs for about Hundred and eighty-oue years. 
They forgot four of the Puvvas, aud thus the four 
of tlie Purvas were uo mom known. Theae were 
followed by the five Eleven Angina who remaned 
for hundred and twenty-three yearn. Tlie inemory 
of these was still weaker. They forgot all the 
fourteen Pur\-as and other parts of tlie twelvth 
Auga, Thus the twelvth Auga was no mcn-e known. 
Then caine tlie four Poiu-Anglns holding the chair 
for ninety-nine yeare. They could remember only 
four Angae. But after them came the five One- 
Augins. They leiuained pontiffs for hundred and 
eighteen years. Tliere memory was so weak that 
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th&j forgot every thing but one Anga. Thus only 
one Anga was known to the world. But after them 
no one had the knowledge of even of one complete 
Anga. The Acharyas, seeing that their memory 
was growing weaker and weaker, thought it ex¬ 
pedient to take advantage of the art of writing, and 
with the little knowledge of the Agamae left to them 
hy the One-Angine, they oompcwed the iShastraa. 
This took place about 57 A.D, The above history 
is from tlie Digambara point of view. T)xLs iradi- 
^oa, notwithstanding our full faitli in its reality, 
is not likely to appeal to the reason of a nKKlern 
critical reader, vrUo is likely to assume that this is 
an invention of the Jaina Acharyae with the object 
of giving a sacred authority and a colour of anti¬ 
quity to all their writingB, which are, as a matter 
of fact, of a later day composition. In the absence 
of any direct proof he can not believe that the 
Jaina Shostraa are a true representation of what 
Mahavira taught, and even if ho assumes that the 
original compositions of the Acharyas aie based 
upon the information given by tlie Onc-An,^oa he 
can hardly believe that the whole Jaioa literature, 
vast as it is, is the out-come of the original com¬ 
positions which are said to have been drowned 
by Shankaraoharya. 



CHAFER XI. 


Approximate date of Hi« Nirvana. 

The last bat not the least point about Maha^ira 
that reinfi^s to be specially inentiooed is the dale 
of Ilia salvation or the year of his death which 
in all probability is a most important point in the 
life of a great man. It may bo remarked, before 
proceeding W enter into a serious discussion upon 
the moie than one sources of our infonuation con¬ 
cerning this maitev, that it ie difficult or ratlier 
impossible to give a final judgment upon this 
subject in a book like this which comes from 
the pen of an ordinary student who does not cladm 
any share in the research work of the medetn 
scholars. The demonstrations that are brought 
forward in the following few lines are not, as some 
one is likely to suppose, the.result of any research 
work on his part. On the other hand all informa* 
tion on this point is a secondary one, being due 
to and only to the unceasing labours of soholaw 
like Prof. Jacobi and Dr. Hoernle whose ioatning 
and tact should be admired and respected by every 
student of antiquity. 

It has been observed above that there are many 
facte to show precisely the year in which. Mnhsvira 


died. Ju the first place we Uarii from the Kscred 
l>ooke of the Buddhists tlist Mahavira was a coa- 
temporary of Buddha. Tlius in Mah5va/?ga anti 
MahSpaiinibhamt Sutto, the two gre^t Buddhist 
works, MAbavim is said to have boon a uoiiteinpo' 
wiry of Budtilia. Jfe is mentioned by his 3’rakrit 
name NStepiittn. ffe is spoken of w om of the six 
opponent toatdioi's of DiuUllia. Pii>f. dooobi cites 
in hie tniiialatlou of the'raiim bntruSf boeidee tiie 
above quuU*d booke. tlio AnuguLYarn Nlknya. Snina- 
naplndft Siitta of ll»c Dlgb Nikayn, Suinoiigalu 
VilSsiai, a conmiontary by Biidtliiagluwinv on Brnli- 
inagalaSiittaof tlio l)lghNikuyu,and tlic Maggluaia 
Klkaya, all of ^vlucIl sliovv tlmt >Ulmvira was a 
great opiwuent of Buddliu. “ In the Magghimu 
Nikaya it is related that the Niguntha Nataputta 
ma(ie AbbayakutnSrn engage iu a disputation widi 
Biiddba. Tlio queetion was au adroitly fonnod 
that wlretlier the answer was Yea or No, Jt Involved 
Buddha in seU'Contradiction. But the plan did not 
succeed, and Ablinya was converted by Buddha.” 
Further in' the Mahavagga VI, 31 ^S. B. E., Vol. 
XVir, p. 108 If) a etoiy is told of Siha, the geneial 
of the LiklJivis, who was a lay-disclple of NSts- 
putla. He wanted to pay Buddha a visit, but 
Nataputta tried to dissuade him from it, because 
the Niganthas* held the STnyaeSda, while Buddha 
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taught the AkriyavZda. SihS, however, setting his 
niter’s prohibition at naught, went lo Buddha on 
his own account, and was, of course, convoluted by 
him. ’ Again iu tlie Meghima Nikaya 35, a dis¬ 
putation between Buddha and Sekkaka, the son of 
a Kigaiufm, is nsrrated. From the same autliority 
we learn tJiat tliiw Saklcuka \vhr not liimself a 
Njgnn liia. flo IxHiHts lii un^e U o f Iwviug vonquinhed 
Nataputta iu disputation. Now whatever the ti utih 
of thsfio tradititms, tlioy put beyond doubt tlie fact 
that Malisvinv and Buddha lived mid preuclie<} at 
the Hiuntf tiuie.* This moan« that Bmldliu ws« 
born l)oroi>e tho death of MoJiiivini. Now Buddiis, 
according to the western schoIarK, vras born sliont 
557 B. 0 . TlierePoreMuhavira’s Nirvaait must Iirvo 
takeiJ place mauy yearx aftei* thh date. Tliix is 
all we know h^on i tlir Bnddliist works. We l«irn 

■ Toabow thia wo h»vo tlio anthority nf the Jaina OranChaa 
too. Wo Imtb iron DJuruiA I’Arikatia. m ei>(o poem by 
Aohuya, written about Miabat 1070. tliAt Maudkla- 
yaua, n dieoipio of l^anbvn Nabba, boin^ dJaiileiuM wltb 
Mahtvim beoeiae a dfaeiplo ot BuAdhn Aud befpin to toaeh Uie 
Buddiiint phlloaophy, 

riT«i: f g q y fnf u a 

^ JT u S.V II 

This bfaaCiley&ua moat be tbe Mos:gl&7aoa oi tbo 
Ibis proves bbst bfAbavlra was u conteoporary oi Boddha. 
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QO&bing as to tbe priorH; of oo6 over the other. 
The Jaina Shaatroe, ho^rever, make tlile point a 
little cleai'er. The following (/Tulin ooourx in tlie 
DaTHlmaasaru written by Drtvananda Acliavya in 
fism}>at 990 at Ujjain. 

I ii 

Prft ii^ii 

firftr tow?' i 

m I ^ UTO ll'SII 

ra^sTf^^Wri nrII 
d4^w \ %nnr^ ikii 
tn# 19IC ^ ii 

ffir ^ yltefii f ^ttw iimi 

WTOt fwf t wTOhiT g*nT^ ii 

qift ^ ^ I fa nT f>U4M lU^II 

This means that in tlip Tirtliu of PuiHlivei>NathH 
(that ie during tho period between tUo ArUateUip 
of Parefivo-Natha and Maiiavira*) I5n(hlhukirtl, 
a monk loarne^l in ShaetivM, a dieoipln of TihltS- 
ehravat was performing penance on the hankw of 
the viN'er Samyn near a city caller! Pal&Iinagara. 
He eaw some dead fish floating by him. He thouglit 
that there was no in eatitxg a dead flah; for 


■ Thl« oonsleted of 2800 yo&ra. 
r Thb ww papil of Lord Par4bTft-Nfttti». 
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ther6 was no ecral in it. Having ccma to this 
coDolusioD, he left hie penance, put on red clothes 
and began to preach the Buddhist religion. TMe 
proves that Buddlia began, w preach his doctrinee 
before Mabavira becwne an Arliat Now we know 
that Buddha begau to preach wheu he was 39 
year's old, that i», in B. 0. 518. Therefore, Maha- 
virt’e Arliatehip must have taken place about or 
after this time. And since he lived thirty years 
as au Arliat, the pwbable date of liis Nirvana must 
be somewhat iwar* B. 0. 488. 

But this is far from the actual date ol Mahaviiu’e 
Nirvana, The novr commonly Accepted iiistorical 
date of Mahavira’s Nirvana is B. C. 527. And let 
U8 see how far does thie agree witli facta. In the 
TvilokasSva by Nemiehandra Acliarya we rend the 
following gatlia:— 

ii 

This means that Mahavira attained Ins salvation 
606 years before the commencement of the Rhaka 
era. Now the Shaka era commences from A. D. 78. 
Therefore Matavira’s Nirvana must have taken 
place about B. 0. 527. 

Another authority in favour of this computation 
is the Aiyavidya-sudJiakar. There it ‘is written 
that Mabavira attMued hia Nirvana 470 years before 
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Xii)g Vifcramafiitya®. Now llie era of kiag Vlkfaiua 
began from B. 0, 57. Tliorefore tiie date of Maha- 
vira’s Nirvana abould be 527 B. 0. 

But by far the moflt candid and solid autbority 
on this point are the Deccan College I^attftvalia oC 
the SAniewHt OacJilia of che Digambara sect, These 
are reported by i)r. Bhandorkin' in hin report on the 
aearcl»for .Satiaovi 11 nan i {scrip ta. Two I ^atbivaUw aie 
also given by Be. Hoernle in Vot. XX., p. ,H-U, and 
Vol. XXI., p. 57. <»f the ludiun-AnUqtmiy. In the 
In tvf id notion toI’attSvall weiwl tlie following:— 
(^•) 

^ n# qt# siftroCFTw ftnFsr mtf wr 

». 

Trantflation. 

flO) Nowin the year470 after che death of 
the Lord Vira the birth nf king S^ikrajna 
took place. 

'rhia puls the date of MidmvimV Ntrvati in B 0 
627. 

In til.' iiitroduetion u> l>atta™li \ tlie tollcu’ing 
gatha occuiv;— 

.^ftniWT5ff 

3IS?t I 

'w: sT>wm yrifk » 

ITJV ^ sit: m X » 

TOW? I 
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(13) It the yeAr four liundred and seventy 
when the birth of Yirkama took place. 

This too satisfies the rlato of MalxaviraV Nirvana 
as B. 0. 527. 

All these show that ^ahavlra died about the jsar 
B. 0. 527. Still this ia )iot tlie exhaustive, liet of 
the aourcoB of ouv information. There are many 
more proofa of this 1nit the scope of this hook does 
^ot allow UB to enter upon them. Now we loom 
from Ealpa-sutin, the Mahaviva Pnrana, and the 
BhaaavAti that Mnhaviia lived for seventy-two 
years, .^oco^dins to tlie former two lie lived thirty 
years ns a householder, twelve as a yogi and thirty 
as a preacher. According to Bhagavati,* 

left hi a luMne ... at tho see Af 80 yoara. 

.. meeUQowlft ... ... 1 „ 


MihATi ra live* with QoeaU ... 
QoeMe llree elono before JInvhood 
lives se Jins 

Mahevira suvlvafl (Soeala .. 

Total of Wahatipft'e Ufe ... 


10 ,» 
W 

72 ycen. 


We then see that Mahavira lived for sorenty-two 
yeart. Heore he most hare been bom about B. 0. 
599 . Thus we see that he lived from B. 0. 59& to 

52T for geventy-t wo years. _ 

- 9m the rveeaffaeaw by Dr- Hoemle p. 110., Ifo. 25S sad 
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terms in aiul NogiH cTuiraotere. 

A 


AbbeyskomSr ... 

... 

AchalvriU * 

... 

Ach&rftngft Sutra 

... Bwrtn 

Ac])Srya 

,.. 

AohauTTa 

... 

Adana Nikahepana 

... arni*? 

Agama 

... wnw 

AgnibHuti 

... ar^niRr 

Agniyalshyayana 

... VRlVl|4|4I 

Ahmaa 

... arfiffr 

Aikbhakt* 

.. 

Ajfitaatru 

... ararnre^ 

Akampita 

... 

AkriyavBda 

... arfttevrvTf 

Amitagati 

. 5ftwnflr 

Anakabari 

... sT*re^ 

Ananta Eboga... 

... 

———ChalUftaya 

... aRs^^rjn* 

—--Dsoa 

WSf*W TW 

—Daiahana 

... ar*HT 

——Gjrtliia... 

... ar^Sff|!T^ 

--—Lfibha. . 

. ffr*r 

-Sukba ... 

... aW'fl5^ 

-Upabhoga 

... aj-)H 
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Anantit Vitya ... 

Anga 

Angat8li7«utTft 

Angaptti''^ . • 

AuojjX 

Aivuruiga 

AnUrSya 

Aiati 

Aihat 

Arji^ 

AryavidytotidiBluffa 

Atya^yalcto 

Asana 

Aehadha 

AahaTuia 

Aaoka 

AsttukSgrama.... 
Ativita 

Avadliigyana ... 


BaisBkba 

BBuyS 

Btiikar 

Ba0uk:unda 

BahBt 

Baelrb 

Bhadra^Sku 

Bhag>red 

BhBnda 


... 

... 

... 

... WSWt'T 

... 

... 

... ^ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

,,. «rq<^WH 
B 

... VjTW 

... 

... 

... ^ 

... 

... 

... w 
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BbSrsd'fffj 

... •»rTtnr(fftw) 

Bhax&ta Cb&kraTBTti 

... 

BbSnt&vftteba.., 


BbfishB 

... >TWT 

Bhftyft 

... 

fiibsr 

... ftfwOv) 

B^Lir 

... ftTTT(ftfTC) 

BuubiaSra 

... ft»5WT 

BnbmooUiri ... 

... MBrwft 

Bi’sbmooa 

... flllJUl 

Brahmangalaeiitta 

... Btmwqx 

Brih&tsaznluta... 

... ffwftffr 

Bnddba 

.. r» 

IBuddbagosha ... 

... 

BuddhftklrU ... 

.. 


C 

Chaitfft 

... ^ 

ChAkfiu 

. ^ 

*^tmp&puri ... 

... 

CbaxidajiB 

... ai*^ni 

ChAixdrApnbha 

... 

Ob*ppaaftkuin8rik& 


Obfttasft 

... 

Obaturmisa ... 

... ^3T*TW 

Chituspada ... 

... 

Obalnfi 


Ciiet&ka 

-Si* 

ObUika 

... 
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D 


DaTsh&n&sIra ... 

D»reliaaIvArsi7a 

Dasbapura 

Bevaki 

BevasandS 

Bavauuida 

DaraTSni 

I>©vi 

Bavoktamakta... 

Bbana 

BbSnya 

Bbannapaiikalia 

BbTuvaeaaa 

TfhySnA 

Digambara 

DiksbS 

Bipmli 

Ihvill 

Bravyia 

BaabaicS fiuabamS 
BwadaebAnga ... 
Bwsfba 
Bvipada 

Gaaa 

Oanadbara 

Gsibs 

Oautaioa 

GauUtaa 


^vmimrwri) 

^5nT 

l«n 

55Frgw. 

fT^?rfn 

G 

... *'*mr 
... 

... '’^tftlT 

... •'%*! C»»iivt) 
... “iW 
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GhAtiSlorma ... 
GhrSna 
QnStnpuCta 
Gofitri 

GoBCri Shiuida... 

GosaU 

Ootra 

Orantbw 

Grimbliiksgi'ataa 

Gua&vB ... 

GuptMe 

Gyffnavarniya ... 

Haxibanaapmsna 

Haribansi 

Haritayana 

HaatipSU 

^sys 

Himafat 

ladra 

Indnbhnti 

ladriyadamana 

Iryt 

Jaina 

JsUndhatXyaQa 

Jam^ 

Jambudwlpa ... 


.. ?rar 

« frT^(«) 

.. 

.. 

wMrw 
. rffw 
wnr 

. sfir 

.. BPTTWT^ 
H 

. sft4q^»u 
. 

ffT^RUI 

TW 

.. fk^ft 
I 

n 

« T'npT 

j 

... Iw 

... sn^<iav 
... anin^ 

... 
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iFPEKtilX. 


JteSstfft 

Jina 

Jina-vaal 

Jugapsa 

Kacbaloohana . . 

Ktipasntrt 

Karma 
Ksrtiica 
Eiashapa 
Kaujidduya ... 
Kaushambi ... 

SSyotsarga 

Eeahalocbazia 

Kevalagyiaa ... 

Eevalm 

Ebamtaragacba 

KoUaga 

yviflttTf 

Enyft'^a 

Erodha 

Khaatriya 

Eahfiyak Oharitra 

Eabayalc Samyaktva 

Eitietra 

K^da 

Kummar 


•inin 

ftR 

fipreroft 

K 

9!^JntS9! 

wA 

9!t(^9 

3ji5i 

FTR 

TO*? 

Onrmx 

rfw 

?r**RW 
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sa 


Kimdoggama ... 

... **^^«u*? (*nw 

ZuadolpuA ... 

... 

Suaika 

... SkPi* 

Kuppa 

... f«f 


L 

LaVdbis 


LftbKa 

... BW 

Lagbabhojaoa... 

... 

Lfrksbmi 

... 

l/oehyXs ’ ... 

... 

Loka 

.. . !?PK 


M 

Hagadha 

.. *w 

MSgadM 

... *n*T’^ 

Uabavagga 

... 

MabaTira 

... *TfR?C 

UahSTira Pnraa 

... Kfwtr 

!hfahSvnta 

... *!fWH 

Uaitreya 


^asa 

... m 

MandBn 

... *T»Wt 

Kanditputia ... 

... irffeTBjW 

Manbapwyaya... 


Iftr^hiraKa ... 


Mat! 

... Bfir (hh) 

Haudilayaaa ... 

M. 

Maurayaputra ... 

... 

auys 

. aniT 

Uera 

... ^ 
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UitlulA 

... 

Mitbyatva 

RMJTW 

MogalfTBcA ... 

... 

Mobuii^a 


tfolgima 

... 

Mimr 

... 5^ 


K 

Kalanda 

... 

Kandivardhash 

... 

Napunaakareda 


Kataputtft 

... flTffJW ( If) 

tTatiiabaMi 

... 

Katikaa 

... ^TT®9!T 

NBya Kuliit 


^asticiiandra ... 

. . 

Hlgaotha 

f*rTOT () 

KirTfna 

... Mm 


P 

PallsbaDagar 

... TWHJ'IMi 

PaU 

.. 

PaachastikSTO... 

.. 't^rTf?*ra»ra 

PanduabiU 

... 

PamySbhimi ... 

... 

Papa 

.. W 

Parameahibi ... 

. . 

Farigraha 

. 

Pankramana ... 


^rishaha 

... 

ParekTanfiiba ... 

.. ^»#*rnT 
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Parvati 

... mhff 

P&rvia 

... ^ 

Pstaliputra 

... 

PattavaU 

... finrft 

PaTan 

... TH 

BMtaaliiava ... 

.. 

Pnb))la 

... ^H\^ 

PtSkxH 

... fflfW 

PrathamSDUToga 

... 

Pratikmioaaa ... 

... 

Pratimaa (atagaa) 

... 

Pratishthapana 

.. nfiWm 

Priitichampa ... 

.. 

PriyodanbasS... 

... 

Priy&kiriiu ... 

... 

Poruabavada ... 

... 

Puma 

... ^ 

Piiabpottata ... 

... 


R 

Biga 

... m 

lUjagriba 

... KtWiJ% 

BaaanS ... 

... ww 

Rati 

.. 

RatsaahUa 


Ravati 

... ^ 

Riddhia 

... 



Kjupalika 


Bisbabhadatta... 

... 

Bohixii 

... ?tlW 










Ruchakdvipa ... 
Budra 
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S 


aa 

... WTff 

SSmanta 


Samats 


Somid 

.. 

Samoaaraoa ... 


Sampsryanka ... 

. 

Saro^aka Oharitra 


Sauaali 

. 

Sannivaa 

... 

Sanyaai 

•.. 

Saraawati 

. mwft 

Saradiikbauda... 


Sarvagya 


flaryu 

... tfK% 

6a^a 

... ^ 

Sbfndavaoa ,,, 


SbankarSchlrya 

... 

Shaatre 

... vm 

SiutSnaeka 


Sbayaaa 

... WR 

ShaahiTati 

.. fwwft 

Sboka 


ShramaDa 


Shisraka 


SbjaTaati 

... 4|4frft 

Sliremka 



A. 
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Parvi ’** 

... vnr 


... ^ 

Patta* 

... (JIH ) 

, Pavar ^*>>1’'”' 

... OT’??^ 

Pilu • 

... 

P (& 

... 

Uddbfirtba 

,,, flrarf 

, ^ddhu 

... ftrftf 

vSiddlInt* 

... Rrarw 

‘'rsha 

... ¥<nf 

i 

T eytfaiBa 

... 

£n*v«na 

... 

ifll^StkaviM 

,,. iVfK 

^ Strlvada 

... «frH 

SubWn 

... 

SadUBh&nft ... 


SudliArmScbfirya 

hkla 

... 5^ 

. . . Or V .'rt } 

Wua 

... gwir 

j^alpaoi ... 

... 

gurcfcagAlvilaiiDt 

... y^iiH ftHiUnft 

Supargva 

... 

Sutrakritin^ ... 

... 

" ^vidJiyaya 

1 1 M % 1 

... 

I^IySaavada 

... 69n[fT 


T 

'4varUiadbigama 

... 

l^va 

... 

J tlia 

... m 
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TirChaokara ... 
Trilokmra 
THsala 
Tyaga 

Udayib 

Ueabbadatta .. 
Uubhaduma ... 
tJttoTadbyayaaa 
UttovganM ... 
Uttarphalguni... 
UvaaagdMAO ... 

Vaiuli 

Vaisbacii 

Vajrabhumi ... j 

Vftftdanft ... ' 

VanijAgnma ... 

Varihamihira ... 

VardhamSaa ... 

YaahlaUia 

Yaatrat^ga . . 

Vaetu 

Vaaumad 

Ysyubhuti 

Vidjad^iara 

Yimaua 

YipiiLacbala ... 

Ym, 



iprBSDix. 

,., aWfliT 

... 

... 

... an*r 


WiO 

T»fll*TT 

qfbjDiqn 

TOT 

TOTTOT 

T?3 


u 

... TTftT 
.. »(«)WW 
. T(a?)TO^ 
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Viiya 
Vietalpura 
VrUhAbLi«enA.. 


YftciA 

Takaha 

YMboda 

Yaebovati 


... ^ 
... 

... 

Y 

... 

... ^ 

... arotfr 
... 
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